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THE GENESIS AND PROGRESS OF MUSLIM 
SOCIO-POLITICAL THOUGHT 


THe BackGROUND 


NE of the most remarkable phenomena of history is the great 
outburst of research in all branches of science, mundane as well as 
spiritual, and the love of adventure and exploration which is 

noticeable almost immediately after the death of the Apostle of Islam. 
What seems so miraculous is that the Arabs of the desert, with their 
centrifugal bent of mind and their belief in tribal deities, should be so 
transformed that they should become the agents of a great civilization 
and should help to fulfil Muhammad’s prophecy that no palace of stone 
and no thatched hovel would be left where the glory of the one God 
would not reach.” The new culture which emanated from the country 
which had been disdainfully omitted from their programmes of conquest 
by all the great conquerors of Asia and Europe, humbled the civilizations 
of Iran in the East and Byzantium in the West and so completely 
Arabicised the nomads of Central Asia and North Africa that they 
learned to write in Arabic in a style unsurpassed even by the Arabs 
themselves. Their names, their ideas, their law, their very life became 
moulded in the Islamic mould. No frontier, no border could keep them 
from going to the furthest ends of the earth known to them, and it is 
related that when the Arab Commander ‘Aqabah ion Nafi® reached 
the Moroccan coast of the Atlantic he cried out that if he knew that 
there was a land beyond that expanse of water he would not stop but 
would spur his steed right into the Ocean so that he might preach the 
gospel of unity among the peoples of the new lands.* Later generations 


1. For the tribal deities of pre-Islamic Arabs see A. Yusuf ‘Ali's Translation of the 
Our’an, appendix 13, p. 1619. 

2. Mishkatu’l-Masabih, Delhi edition, 1933, p. 16. 

3. See Scott, History of the Moorish Empire in Europe, ch. 3. Another instance of the 
adventurous spirit of early Muslims would be found in the case of the occupation 
of Provence by just twenty Hispano- Muslims in 889, and thence the colonization 
of the Dauphine, a part of Switzerland and of Piedmont, all of which remained 
in Muslim hands right upto 975. See Reinaud, Jncursions des Sarrazins en France 
etc., ch. 3; English translation by H. K. Sherwani, Islamic Culture, January 
1931, pp. 71 ff. 
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of Muslims made researches in the Natural Sciences, Jurisprudence, 
Philosophy, Historiography, the useful as well as the theoretical arts and 
the science of administration. Thus we find giants like al-Razi and Ibn 
Sina in medicine, Alberuni and ‘Umar-i-Khayyam in astronomy, al-Tabari 
and Ibn Ahaldun in historiography, and further west there were the 
Hispano- Muslims, Ibn Rushd, Ibn Tufail and Ibn Bajjah. 


AQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE IN ISLAM 


What was the secret of this metamorphosis of the Arabs and this love 
of research among the Muslims in general? The apparent miracle may 
be traced to a number of verses in the Qur’an itself. The very first verse 
revealed to the Prophet begins with the magic word ‘Iqra’ or ‘‘read,’’ 
and goes on to say that God taught man through the agency of the 
mystic pen what he never knew previously. In the surah which is 
believed to be the second ever revealed is also mentioned the Pen 
and that which men write.5 Again, when God creates the human 
progenitor He teaches him the potential of all ‘knowledge,® and 
this has been mentioned in the Qur’an, perhaps to impress on the 
unlettered Arab—and the unlettered human beings the world over—the 
great need of probing into the mysteries of the Universe, for that was 
what man was meant todo. Muslims are ordered to understand the 
Qur’an,’ and those who do not do so are given a mild rebuke.® Research 
in the mysteries of the Earth and the ‘“‘Heights” is said to open out the 
signs of God’s greatness,® and even the so-called dogmas like the Unity 
of Godhead are put to reason and proof.'° Then again, almost every 
collection of Hadith contains traditions of the Prophet extolling the posses- 
sion of ‘ilm or knowledge, the most important collection, that of 
al-Bukhari containing nearly a hundred traditions in which knowledge of 
different patterns is held up as one of the perquisites of Islam."! 


Tue Istamic CoNCEPT OF THE STATE 


We are here concerned mainly with the development of socio-poli- 
tical thought, and we find that in this case there were no pre-Islamic 
traditions which could form the basis of such a speculation. Mecca was 
governed by a kind of decemvirate whose sole function was to preserve 


Our’an, xcvi, 1. 

Ibid., \xviii, 2. 

Ibid, ii, 31. 

Ibid, xii, 1, 2. 

Ibid, x\vii, 24. 

Ibid, xlv, 1-5. ‘The Earth and the Heights’’ (Sama’, Samawat) is used to express 
the whole Universe in the Qur’an. 

The Qur’an is full of arguments on the existence of God and His unity. This 
may be contrasted with the writing of certain early Christian Fathers like St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux (1091-1153) who upheld that Faith was above Reason. 
al-Bukhari Delhi edition, 1321 H. Vol. 1, pp. 14-25. 
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the integrity of the city and of the Ka‘bah and to cater for the comfort 
of the pilgrims who gathered there. As a matter of fact centrifugal 
tendencies were eating into the very foundations of society in Arabia 
generally and Mecca in particular. Muhammad changed the very 
psychology of the Arabs in a short space of time and rescued them “from 
the mouth of an abyss full of fire’’'? knitting the most warring elements 
into a solid whole. It was impossible that his efforts should not have 
an impact upon society in general and what we call the ‘“body-politic” 
in particular. 

The principles on which the state as it was evolved from the first 
pledge of ‘Aqabah's to its final foundation at Medina were fourfold. The 
first thing to remember is that this state was based not upon force but on 
a series of contracts beginning with the contract with the representatives 
of the Yethribites in 620 A.C. followed by the contract of Muwakhat on 
reaching Medina and ending in the contract with the Jews which led to 
what is sometimes called the first written constitution in the history of 
the world.'t The second principle on which Islamic polity was built 
up was that of the most complete equality of man and his obedience to 
the laws of nature embodied in the Word of God. This was a direct 
consequence of the principle of the Unity of Godhead which was accepted 
without any reserve whatever. The whole life of man from conception 
in the mother’s womb to his death is uniform and this is brought out in 
a single verse of the Qur’an.'5 When all men are born alike and their 
organs function alike, when they have to bow to the will of God as 


embodied in the laws of nature, it would be unnatural to divide them 
into classes'® anda — uniformity of status would follow. The 
S 


third principle on which Islamic political society is based is that of the 
peculiar concept of property inculcated by Islam and put into practice 


12. For pre-Islamic Arabia in general and Mecca in particular see Sherwani, 
Studies,'n Muslim Political Thought and Administration, 2nd edition, Ch, 1 
620, for this see Ibn Hisham, Sirat, Wuestenfeid edition, Goettingen, 1858, Vol. 
I, Part 1, p. 85. 
Ibid., pp, 341, 344 
Qur'an, xxiii, 12-14, 
Tribes and clans are meant only for the purpose of distinguishing men from one 
another; Qur’an, xlix, 13. The impact of Islam on the non-Muslim countries of 
the west can be gleaned from the declaration of William the Conqueror ol 
England in 1070. William, with the counsel of his barons, caused 12 men 
chosen from each country to take an oath to make known the provisions of their 
leges and consuetudines in a straight path turning neither to the right nor to the 
left. ...changing nothing by working crookedly. ‘Straight path” is the direct 
translation of it oJ! Lie)! and the crooked path is those of nal! of the 


Qur’ani, 5, 7, The declaration is copied verbatim in Stubbs, Select Charters p, 81 
and is translated in McIlwain, Growth of Political Thought in the West, p, 193, Here 
it might be noted that there is a coin of the Anglo-Saxon King Offa of Mercia 
(757-796) with the Islamic creed, Kalimah and the Hijri date, 157, embossed on 
it; for its photograph see Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 316. 
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by the Prophet and his immediate successors. All dominion vests in God'7 
and every person holds property in trust for God, however highly placed 
he might be. He has and can have no “‘property right’” as we under- 
stand them. He is entitled merely to the usufruct of what he bolds and 
God has the power (which He exercises before our very eyes) to change 
even the possession of things from one person to another.'® The whole 
conduct of the Prophet, even after practically the whole of Arabia lay at 
his feet, is evidence of the fact that he never considered anything as his 
private property but regarded God as the cestui que trust and himself as a 
mere trustee. 
Some of the basic principles of the Islamic State are, therefore, 
monocentricity, equality, the contractual basis of the state and the theory 
of trust. It is remarkable that, according to the belief of a very large 
majority of Muslims throughout the centuries which have elapsed since 
Islam was first preached, Muhammad did not appoint any successor to 
his high office, but left it to the choice of electors. As time, however, 
clapsed, those who had been the companions of the Prophet died out. 
The practices of the time of the Prophet were fast receding from man’s 
memory and the elective Caliphate soon gave place to the nomination of 
the Caliph’s son as successor after the fashion of the Roman Ceasars 
leading finally to succession by the right of primogeniture."° The 
democratic polity of Islam had now become a matter of history. 


17. For this see Qur'an, iii, 26, 108, 189; ix, 120; xv, 23, etc. McIlwain, op, cit., p. 162 
and 163 says that to the Christian Fathers during the Middle Ages the only 
natural condition of holding property was “common ownership and individual 
use. ‘Che world was made for the common benefit of mankind.......At most 
it is only the use of property that a man can rightly have and this should be 
restricted to his proper needs and limited by his needs.”” This comes very near 
the Islamic doctrine of trust. 

Nicholas of Cues (11th century) says that all earthly power proceeded primarily 
from God, but a God-inspired will of the community was the organ of Divine 
manifestation. See Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Ages, Maitland’s 
English translation, pp. 22, 34. With thiscompare the methods adopted for 
the election of the Adalifa and the doctrine of bat‘at, under which the members 
of the community signified their choice and thus, in a way, acted as God’s 
agents. ‘Th Qur’anic conception of the “Xhilafat of man” seems to be at the 
bottom of the principle that the will of the community was a manifestation of 
the will of God; cf. Qur'an, ii, 30. For a further discussion of the Theory of 
‘Trust see Sherwani, The Basts of Islamic Polity, Islamic Review (Woking.) July 
1951. This article has been translated into the Indonesian language and print- 
ed in the Journal Masjumi, Jogjakarta, December 1952 

Gierke, op. cit., p. 34, Says that the idea that monarchy was an office found 
emphatic utterance in the Middle Ages. This may well be compared to the 
conception of the Ahilafat with its duties and rights. The Khilafat of the early 
days seems to be the direct predecessor of the elective monarchy of the early 
Middle Ages. Marsiglo of Padua (1270-1328), Rector of the University of 
Paris, says that it was for the whole body ofthe ruled to constitute its head. 
People may exercise the right of election or may delegate their powers; 
Gierke, p. 42. This comes very near the methods adopted to elect three out 
of four Caliphs after the Prophet’s death. 
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EARLY RESEARCH IN THE IsLAMIC Way or LIFE 


Barely a generation after the death of the Prophet, people began to 
analyse the remarkable system of life preached by him and to find out its 
permanent values in order that their conclusions might be applied to the 
changing conditions as far as possible. ‘Thanks to the achievement of 
‘Uthman, the third Ahalifa, there was one universal edition of the Qur’an 
which could admit of no change.?° But then there was the question of 
the Prophet’s conduct in peace and war, in administration, in the appli- 
cation of the law to various questions. It was soon evidenced that it was 
necessary to delve into the traditions about what the Prophet had said 
and how he had acted, for without this information the knowledge of 
Islam could not be regarded complete. ‘This task was performed by the 
Muhaddithin or Traditionists who left no stone unturned to find out the 
most correct accounts of Muhammad’s life. There were others who 
belonged to the Philosophical School. No doubt arguing from the 
premises which had Islam as their background, their analysis appealed 
more to reason than to tradition, and their rationalism increased with 
the passage of time till at the hands of certain Western Muslim philoso- 
phers like Ibn Rushd (1126-1198) traditional Islam was practically 
ignored. ‘The early protagonists of this school formed a kind of connect- 
ing link between the classical and early Christian writers on the one 
hand and later medieval European thinkers on the other, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that had it not been for the workers of these Muslim 


analysts of the political ideas, medieval Christian thought might have 
taken a different shape. 


THREE REPRESENTATIVE Musuim PontricaAL THINKERS 


(a) Ibn abi’r-Rabi' 

Political speculation proper begins with Ibn Abi’r Rabi‘ who wrote 
his remarkable compendium Suluku’l-Malik fi tadbirel-Mamalik during 
the reign of Mu‘tasim who ruled the Abbasid Empire from 833 to 842.2! 


It is remarkable that post-Islamic political speculation in the West did not 
really begin till after 1141 when the Qur’an was translated for the first time 
into Latin by Pierre de Cluny. See von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam, p. 50. 
The first medieval political philosopher of any stature, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
1227-1274) got his training at the semi-Arabic University of Naples founded 
by the Arabo-phil King of Sicily, Frederick II, in 1224; Hitti; op. cit., p. 612. 
He was one of the first Christian writers who “aimed at harmonising Reason 
and Revelation.’’ As regards law, he says that “it must be in accordance 
with the fundamental principles of Universal Justice” and that ‘the Law of 
Nature emanates in the Divine Will.’’ Aquinas says that the essence of all 
social organism lay in the principle of Unity. See Gierke, op. at., pp. 113, 32. 
21. The whole question whether our author lived and wrote in Mu‘tasim 
reign (833-842) or Musta‘sim’s reign (1226-1242) has been discussed in Sher- 
wani, of cit. pp. 43-47- 
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It may be averred without any fear of contradiction that there was no 
contemporary political thought worththe name in the West, while on 
the other hand, Ibn Abi’r-Rabi‘’s book is full of the most vivid political 
speculation. It is compiled in the form of columns and tables, a scheme 
which was followed later by the neo-Pythagorean Oikonomicos. The 
author begins by distinguishing the position of man from other living 
creatures. He says that among all living creatures of God man is the 
only one who is endowed with the faculty of the keen perception of the 
probable consequences of his actions. As he has the power of thinking 
and judicious discretion he can choose what seems to him the best. As 
a living being he likes to see the quick satisfaction of his desires while his 
thinking faculty makes him probe into the probable consequences of his 
actions.?? 


Ibn abi’r Rabi‘ rightly points out that man cannot fulfil his wants 
without the help of other. No industry, no handicraft, no home is 
self-sufficient. ‘The carpenter wants things made by the blacksmith, the 
blacksmith needs the result of the efforts of the metallurgist, the 
metallurgist, of many other handicraftsmen, and so on. Had every 
industry and every home been self-sufficient there would have been no 
need for mutual help and co-operation and no way to fix prices. It is 
really this action and reaction which fixes prices and wages and through 
which profit and loss can be determined. 


Our author says that man wishes to acquire wealth for a number of 
reasons. He wants animals for his domestic use and raw material for 
his food and for his handicrafts. It is the same with states, and if they 
are powerful they try to capture cities and countries in order to increase 
their own wealth, make the lives of their own citizens comfortable and 
increase their military potential.*3 

Ibn abi’r-Rabi‘ in a way forestalls Ibn Ahaldun by his analysis of 
human habitations and their division into urban and rural groups. He 
says that just as plenty of water and low taxation are needed by the 
rural population so a good locality, plenty of air, water and fuel, a sense 
of safety from a possible external as well as internal foe—all these are 
necessary for the upkeep of the urban section of the population. 

Now a great difficulty is bound to arise if each person tries to have 
his own way, with the result that the strong would always have a 
tendency to tyrannize over the weak. It is thus the Will of God that a 


22. Suluk 7. 

23. Ibid, 24, 75, Compare this idea of man being a thinking animal with Aristotle’s 
theory of man being a political anmal; Aristotle, Politics, 1, 18. St. Augustine says 
that man is by nature compelled to form social Relations. He also traces the 
formation of states to the original sin which was the cause of the subjection of 
man to authority. See Gettel, History of Political Thought, p. 89. Compare also 
Ghazzali’s theory of the rise of man to the citizenship of a state described in his 
Thyau’l-‘Ulum, U1, 6,5. For economic thought in general see Suluk, 71-75. 
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Head of the State (Ra’is) should be appointed to see that the Divine 
commandments for the organization of the people and unity of action 
are properly enforced. In course of time larger political entities are 
evolved and a number of these headships are united to form one large 
headship leading to the formation of a state with one supreme head or 
Ra’ts to rule it. It is necessary that this supreme head should govern the 
land with a view to promotiag the interests of the whole state, he should 
be free from such base qualities as greed, pride, vice, unscrupulousness 
etc., and should always have an eye to justice.*4 

The book, a kind of multum in parvo, also analyses the courses of 
internal turmoil as well as the conditions of a return to peace. The 
author says that sedition is committed when a man turns his back on 
the principles which formed the basis of his loyalty to the ruler. He 
then goes on to analyse the causes of internal turmoil and the condition 
which would put an end to it. 

Ibn abi’r Rabi‘ stands midway between purely Greek thought with 
its annihilation ofthe individual and the purely individualistic theory 
under which the state is regarded as the handmaid of the individual.?° 
It is remarkable that there is not one word in the whole work which 
might be taken to mean the slightest religious or racial bigotry or the 
exclusion of any particular body of the people from office.*” Here isa 
book on socio-political theories compiled in the ninth century A, C. 
tacitly telling the ruler at whose bidding the book was compiled that the 
good of the state lies in promoting a sense of equality between the races 
and religions which are found in it and that its safety requires that only 
those be appointed to be in charge of different departments who are 
fit for them. He thus deprecates any kind of undue favouritism or 
nepotism for they would go counter to the well-being of the state. His 
work is a politico-ethical treatise without a tinge of religious prejudice and 
bigotry. He takes his stand on what is inherently good and ethically 
correct making morality the great bedrock of a successful life and 
statehood. 


(b) Al Farabi 
We have dealt with Ibn abi’r-Rabi‘ at some length because his work 


24. The theme of the evolution of the state is taken up by Ghazzali (1058-1111) See 
Sherwani, op. cit. Ch. 6, paragraph “Development of the State idea” at p. 157. 
This may be contrasted with St. Augustine’s theory of the original sin of 
Man as the cause of the origin of the state. See Gettel, op. cit., p. 89. 

The whole essence of the social doctrine in Islam is the preservation of the 
family coupled with service to the state. For the former see Our’an iv, 7,36; 
viii, 41; xxix, 8; liv, 55; etc. A man cannot leave even one-third of his property 
to any of his heirs and the property must be divided among heirs according to 
the principles laid down in the Qur’an. Moreover the whole law of divorce is a 
case in point. 

In contrast to this St. Augustine would not admit non-Christians to any 
important office in his Civitas Dei, in which supreme authority was to be held 
by the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
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in the field of political thought is not sufficiently known. The next 
thinker we would deal with, Abu Nasr Muhammad al-Farabi was a 
giant in the field of political speculation. He was born in 870 and died 
at the advanced age of eighty in 950. He was a Turk by race, and quite 
recently his millenary was celebrated in Turkey by the issue of special 
postage stamps and the publication of special editions of learned 
journals.27_ Farabi’s versatility knew no bounds, for he found time to 
write books on philosophy, logic, politics, mathematics and physics, and 
not only compiled works on music but actually composed musical 
pieces. In pure philosophy Farabi became as famous as any Muslim 
philosopher, and it is related that even the great physician philosopher, 
Ibn Sina (Avicenna) could not make out the true import of parts of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics without consulting Farabi’s writings. Farabi has 
left five works which contain his political theories, of which two, the 
Ara’u ahli'l-Madinati'l-Fadilah and the Siyasatw’l-Madaniyah are more 
important than the others. 


Farabi says that from the very nature and surroundings of man it 
follows that human beings should gather in large groups, whatever the 
clime and the colour of the inhabitants might be. He enumerates dit- 
ferent kinds of human groupings such as the village, collections by the 
road-side, wards of a large town and finally the state which he calls the 
smallest perfect human groups. He then goes on to the millat or nation- 
ality by which he means the collection of a number of states, each with a 
consciousness of its own but without any definite political cohesion. 


The largest human grouping is, of course, mankind inhabiting the globe.”® 


Farabi goes on to discuss the causes of the differences between one 
human grouping and another. He says that these causes may be divided 
into natural and artificial. Forestalling Ibn Ahaldun and Montesquieu 
he says that natural differences arise owing to geographical factors and 
climatic conditions which react on the habits and customs of the people 
causing a bar to appear between one nation and another.29 The artificial 
barriers consist mainly in differences in language making mutual com- 
munication difficult if not impossible between one human group and 
another. Thus in spite of the need for co-operation mankind is divided 
into numerous groups. According to Farabi the greatest good and the 
highest culmination of human effort is attained in the unit of perfect 


27. Thus Ankara University brought out a special Farabi edition of its Dil ve Tarih- 
Cografya Dergisi (Vol. VIII, No. 4), and the author of the present article is 
proud that his article on Farabi which appeared in Jslamic Culture in July 1938 
was translated into ‘Turkish by Professor Yurdaydin and the translation printed 
on pp. 442-458 of the issue as Farabi’ nin Styasi Nazartyeleri, Harun Sirvani’den 
Terceme). 

Ara, 77. 
Ibid., 38 ff. 
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assemblages, i.e. the “‘City’’ or, as we should say, the State, and it is on 
this that he concentrates his attention.3° 

There is one theory in which, again, Farabi forestalls European 
thinkers by many centuries and it is what may be termed the theory ot 
mutual renunciation of rights. He says that as some men are over- 
bearing, powerful, cruel or inordinately clever it is necessary that a way 
may be found under which justice may be possible for those who happen 
to be weak either physically or mentally. When men first realised that 
society can ill be maintained with such glaring discrepancies in their 
conditions, ‘they gathered together and each of them gave up in favour 
of the other a part of that potential right by which he could have over- 
powered the other, with the condition that they would all keep perfect 
peace and would not take away from the other anything except on 
certain definite conditions.” If it comes to pass that peace is broken by 
any one element in the population of the country then all the other 
elements join hands, suppress the evil-doer and retain their liberty. 

As has aiready been pointed out, there is no question of there being 
any human sovereign in Islam, but the need for a Head of a State, 
Ra’is, is patent to all Muslim political thinkers. He starts his argument 
with the nature of the ruler’s work and says that the most important 
task that he has to perform is the making of proper deductions and 
taking quick decisions. Now, says he, those who draw conclusions from 
given facts naturally lead those who cannot, and arguing from the same 
premises, there would be Ra’is’ul-awwal, the foremost leader, one who 
does not take orders from any one above him and who has the inherent 
qualities of observation; quick decisions and the capacity to convey his 
sense to others.32- This Supreme Head should take lesson from the 
universal organization set up by God Almighty, the real sovereign, and 


Farabi calls this g:, 4, following the Greek world polis which originally meant th 


City, but as in ancient Greece the ‘City coincided with the State, the two 
synonyms came to mean the generic State. 

This compact is mentioned in Ara, 113. A study of the social contract as 
depicted by Hobbes (1588-1679) in his book, the Leviathan would show how 
closely his description of the contract follows Farabi who wrote seven centuries 
earlier. Hobbes says (Lev., Ch. 17) that at the time of the institution of the 
Commonwealth real unity was achieved by a covenant as if every man should 
say to every other man, ‘I authorise and give up my right of governing myself 
to this man or this assembly of men on condition that thou give up thy right to 
him and authorise all actions in like manner. Farabi even anticipates Lock’s 
two Treatises on Civil Government published in 1689. For he defines ‘‘natural 
justice’? as justice without any political organization very much like the state 
of nature envisaged by Locke, Treatise 2. ch. 2. 

Siyasa, 48 ff. Farabi’s theory may be compared with the theory of Sovereignty 
as propounded by John Austin (1790-1859) who says that a determinate human 
superior, not in the habit of obedience to a like superior, is sovereign in that 
society. 
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put every one in a place best suited to him. Thus he should open out 
the highest and lowest posts in the Government to the talent required 
for them, and equip each department with a subordinate ra’is with a 
capacity for observation and deduction measured according to the 
work allowed to him. He says that the best among the heads 
of State is one who makes the citizens of the Commonwealth acquire 
plenty and enjoy contentment, while he himself should want neither 
ease nor self-aggrandisement. He does not fully enunciate what his 
Madinatw’'|-Fadilah or the Model State exactly is, but it seems that 
when he is attending to it he means by it a state based on high Islamic 
principles. After this model state it is the “Welfare State” which 
Farabi considers to be the best. 

Farabi gives enough scope to the individual and does not believe in 
communism as preached by Plato.33 He divides property into indivi- 
dual property and common property, and while every man would have 
equal rights in the iatter he would be given the fullest opportunity to 
enjoy his private property. He discards Platonic Communism as_ being 
against the very nature of man and believes that man is the natural 
hater of his own kind and whatever unity exists as between man and 
man is due to sheer necessity.34 

‘There are many other political matters which Farabi discusses and 
they cover practically all that pertains to political thought, such as the 
formation of states, the integration of man in tribes, states and empires, 
the internal organization of states, the patriarchal theory, hereditary 
republicanism, colonial government and many other topics of a like 
nature. In many of his ideas he forestalls European political thinkers 
by centuries, and he is rightly called Al-Muf‘allimu ’th-thani or the 
second Preceptor, the first one being Aristotle himself. 


(c) lbn hhaldun 


To call Ibn Ahaldun merely a political theorist would do him 
great injustice, for there is little in the social services including Sociology, 
Economics, History, Political Science and Philosophy which he does not 
discuss in the great Muqadamah or Prolegomenon to his vast work on 
the History of Arabs and Berbers. He belonged to a Hispano-Muslim 
family which had migrated from Seville to Tunis on the capture of that 
city by Ferdinand Il of Castille in 1248. He was born in 1332 at 
Tunis, then the centre of African learning and culture, and he 
drank deep at the fountain of learning he found at his place of 


33. Ara. 93 Farabi’s thought comes midway between Individualism and Platonic 
Yommunism under which citizens would not be allowed to own houses, land or 
money at all, and even women would be common to them! See Plato’s 
Republic, 471 (c)—422 (a). 
Ara, 88. 
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birth. He was a restless spirit and we see him in the service of the 
Sultan of Fez, then at Granada, at the Court of Pedro the Cruel of 
Castille, at Bejaya near Constantine in Al-Sina, at Cairo, at Mecca, 
taking part in the campaign against Timur and then back at Cairo 
where he died in 1406.35 

Of Ibn Ahaldun’s work, Toynbee says that it can bear comparison 
with that of Thucyadides or that of Machiavelli for both breadth and 
profundity of vision as well as for sheer intellectual power, and ‘‘he has 
conceived a philosophy of history which is undoubtedly the greatest 
work of its kind that has ever yet been created by any mind in any 
time or place.”3° Yet merely four hundred years after his death he was 
unknown to Europeans, and it was only in 1806 that fragments of his 
work were brought to light by Silvestre de Sacy.37 This ignorance of 
the Europeans regarding the works of a man whose family hailed from 
Spain may have been due tothe suppression of Arabic writings by 
the order of Cardinal Ximenes in the Plaza de la Bab-er-Ramlah at 
Granada in 1499.3" Already in 1812 Hammer-Purstgall called him an 
Arab Montesquieu,%9 and now there is hardly a language of culture in 
which an honourable mention of this great writer is not made. 


Although there is hardly any branch of knowledge dealing with the 
human race which Ibn Ahaldun has not touched, we shall confine 
ourselves to his views on Society and the State. He has forestalled Baron 
de Montesquieu by many centuries in his masterly analysis of the 
influence of climate on human character‘? and thus on_ political 
conditions of a certain geographical area. He says that while the 
northern and southern climes are either too cold or too hot for civiliza- 
tion to be reared, it is the central or the moderate zone, extending from 
the Straits of Gibralter right up to Turkistan containing, among others, 
Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, Persians and Arabs, which has been the 
cradle of sciences, arts and crafts, architecture and all the other 
appendages of civilization. Even animals inthis zone are characterised 


There is a very informative brochure in English about Ibn Ahaldun, printed at 
the Columbia University Press in 1938: Schimdt, /bn Khaldun, Historian, 
Sociologist dnd Philosopher. 

Quoted in Charles Issawi—An Arab Philosophy of History p. x. 

Schimdt, op. cit., p. 1. 

For the burning of Arabic manuscripts by Cardinal Ximenes see Scot, op. cit., 
ch. 26. Alvaro Gomez de Castro says in his //istoria de Cardinal Nimenes, 
Vol. 4, p. 102 that nearly five thousand manuscripts were burned in a single 
day. His words are quoted by Schmidt. op. cit., p. 1. 

Quotation in Schmidt, p. 4. 

Baron de Montesquieu (1689-1755) published his famous works L’Esprit des 
Lois in 1748. I have used Nugent’s English translation printed in 1773. The 
effect of climate on human society is found in Bk. 14, ff. Bodin the French 
Philosopher lived, 1530-1596. 
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by self-restraint and moderation. He says that Prophets and the 
messengers of God are sent to these, the most perfect of men, to a 
large extent because they are more receptive to what they are taught. 
These people make extensive use of tools and metals and use in their 
daily transactions coins made of gold and silver. It is nations living 
in moderate climes that have contributed most to civilization and 
culture.4! 

It is this theory of the physical background of social life and human 
relations which Ibn Ahaldun propounded nearly four centuries before 
it was reiterated by Bodin and further developed by Montesquieu. 


Ibn Ahkaldun’s views on the differences between the man of the 
desert and the town man, which are described in great detail, are well 
known and need not detain us here.4? But there are certain important 
theories regarding the origin of suciety and the origin of the state which 
need recapitulation. As regards the origin of society our author starts 
with the postulate that man is social by nature and he cannot do without 
society. ‘Each individual’s capacity for acquiring food falls short of 

Even a day’s supply of wheat 
require several operations, grinding, kneading and baking, each of 
which necessitates tools and utensils which presupposes the presence of 
carpenters, smiths, pot-makers and other craftsmen.” Moreover such 
a commodity as wheat necessitates operations like sowing, reaping and 
threshing requiring more tools and crafts.’ In the same way ‘‘each 


individual needs the help of his fellowmen for the purpose of defence,’ 


for he cannot resist an animal, specially a beast of prey unaided. It 
is therefore necessary for man to unite his efforts with those of his fellow- 
men.t5 


The origin of the state naturally follows the origin of society, for 
“there arises the need of a restraining force to keep men off each other 
in view of their animal propensities for aggressiveness and oppression of 
others. ‘This restraint must come from the man who wields power and 
authority. ...and prevents others from attacking any one else.”’ This 
man would be the ruler or king of that society.44 In a remarkable _pas- 
sage which follows, Ibn Akaldun avers that Divine law is not a_ sine qua 
non for the formation of such a society. He says that the number of 


Mugaddamah. Beirut Edition. 1888, pp. 75 IF. 

Ihid., pp. 44 Mf. 

See Issawi, op. cit., pp. 99-100. This analysis may well be compared with 
Ghazzali’s analysis of origin of Political Society detailed in /hyau’l-‘Ulum, 
iii, 6, vi. Ghazzali lived, 1058-1111. Also see Sherwani, op. cit , pp. : 57 ff. 
Issawt, op. cit., p. 100, wrongly identifies kingship with sovereignty. Neither Ibn 
Ahaldun nor any early Islamic writer ever contested the Qur’anic doctrine, that 
sovereignty lay with God and God only. Here it may be mentioned that the 
latest trend of political scientists is towards the evolutionary theory of the origin 
of the state. 
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people with revealed scriptures is far smaller than the number of those 
who do not believe in a Divine law or revealed scriptures, and yet these 
pagans have founded well-established, flourishing states in pre-Islamic as 
well as post-Islamic periods. It is restraint rather than revelation which 
makes for the working of a successful state.15 

The Mugaddamah is full of the most enlightening theories regarding 
the growth, working and the end of a state, but there is a very interesting 
theory regarding the origin of the state which may be regarded as one of 
Ibn Ahkaldun’s chief contributions to the science of politics, and that is 
the theory of “Asabiyat or Group Mind.*® — He defines ‘Asabiyat as_ the 
sense of one-ness and the collective aims and ideals of a group, leading to 
a resolve on the part of the individuals forming that group to work toge- 
ther.47 In Ibn Ahaldun’s view this group mind may be traced back to the 
family and to tribal consanguinity. With the extension of tribal territory 
and the genesis of the state it was found that instead of being only a 
single aggregate of common feeling the group consisted of a number of 
such aggregates. ‘These group minds were bound tocome into conflict, 
and the state came into being on the final victory of one element over all 
others, so that its special power of internal co-operation got the better of 
all other powers and it thus became supreme in relation to all other 
powers within its orbit. As time passes the original idea of group mind 
gives place to a habitual obedience to a common ruler who is soon re 
garded as a spiritual as well as a secular overlord and who may be able 
to rule a people by sheer force when they lose their original group 
sense.4® 

As has been mentioned above there is hardly a branch of the social 
sciences with which Ibn Afhaldun does not deal in the Muqaddamah. So 
far as society and the state are concerned he deals with the nature of 
kingship, changes in bureaucracy, natural age of a state, the results of 
the concentration of authority, territorial limits of the state and many 
other matters which are dealt in an exhaustive manner and which prove 
Ibn Ahaldun to be the precursor of many a modern political thinker. 

In this article an attempt has been made to trace the development of 
political thought from the time of the Prophet and thus give a glimpse of 


45. Issawt, op. cit. p. 101. 

40. For ‘Asabiyat or Group Mind see Muqaddamah, 122 pp. and 134 pp. Issawi wrongly 
translates this as social solidarity. It seems that he himself is not quite sure of 
the exactitude of this translation and confesses that Ahemiri has translated the 
term as “nationalism in its broadest sense; Ahemiri, der Asabiya in der Islam. 
Berlin. 1936. 

‘This ‘Asabiyat has had some very curious manifestations in history in the modern 
cases of Belgium, Switzerland, Canada and the U.S.A. it has caused Heterogeneity 
to give place to near uniformity, while its lack has been the cause of the division 
of the sub-continent of India into India and Pakistan and made Burma, till not 
so very long ago a part of the Indian Empire, an independent nation. 
Muqaddamah, 115. 
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that thought as evolved by three great Muslim thinkers. Two of them, 
Ibn abi’r Rabi‘ and Farabi lived and wrote in the period called the Dark 
ages in Europe when there was hardly a speck of political speculation in 
the West, while [bn Ahaldun, who wrote as Jate as the fourteenth cen- 
tury A.C. was a prince of thinkers among his contemporaries, and com- 
pares favourably even with some of those who came after him. In the 
footnotes a comparison is attempted between what they wrote and the 
political thought of Europe centuries after. Within the short compass of 
an article it is not possible to discuss more of Muslim political thought, 
but there is a chain of Muslims who enlightened the world by their ideas 


and who were the forerunners of the fathers of modern. political specula- 
tion in the West. 


H. K. SHERWANI. 





MUHAMMADABAD-KALPI AND ITS HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND 


Turkish conquest of Bundelkhand : When Mahmud of Ghazni raided Hin- 
dustan the main resistance to the Ghaznavide arms in the Ganga-Jamuna 
valley came not from the Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj but from their 
nominal but more powerful vassals the Chandelas of Kalinjar who ruled 
the country south of the Jamuna from the Chambal in the west to the 
Son in the east. The second Doab campaign of Mahmud (1019) had 
been directed against the ruler of Kalinjar (!s. Vidya) and again 


(1022) the forts of Gwalior and Kalinjar were invested with a view to 
forcing a conclusion. 

The death of Mahmud weakened the Turkish pressure on the Indian 
plains and by the middle of the (eleventh) century the Chandelas too 
were eclipsed for a time by the Kalachuris. By the close of the century 
the Kalachuris collapsed and the Gaharivalas began ruling in Kanauj. 
There was a revival of Chandela power during the first half of the 12th 
century but Prthviraja Chauhan gave a rude shock to the Chandela 
power in 1182-83 and when the Chauhan barrier was broken at Tarain 
(1191-2), Gwalior was besieged by Mui‘zzuddin ibn Sam and ultimately 
surrendered to Malik Aibak in 1200 who attacked the heart of the 
Chandela country (1202-3) and Kalinjar. Mahoba and Khajuraho were 
grouped under Delhi into a military division. But the Chandelas con- 
tinued to rule south of Kalinjar which was soon lost to them along with 
Gwalior which had to be again reduced by Iltutmish (1232). From 
Gwalior Nusratuddin Tayasi led araid to the “country of Kalinjar’’ 
(1233-4). After Iltutmish there was a general recovery of the Rajputs 
and the land of the Chandelas was still a terra incognita to the Turks 
inspite of Ulugh Ahan Balban’s campaign against the mysterious “ Dalki- 
wa- Malki” and a full-fledged expedition against Chahardeva of Narwar 
whose successors continued to rule from Gwalior. It was given to 
Alauddin to effect a permanent reduction of these territories and we 
find the army of Malik Kafur staying for four days at Sultanpur-Erachh 
on their way to the Warangal campaign. Under the early Tughluqs, 
Mahoba was a minor charge bracketed with Kare but under Firuz Shah 
it is mentioned as an independent iqta‘. 
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MALIKZADA Firuz KuHAN-I-JAHAN 


Shiq Firuzpur: Malik Chhatta, a favourite slave of Prince Fath 
Ahan (d.1376), fled to the Chauhans and this was the beginning of the 
Chauhan trouble in the Doab which constituted a permanent source of 
anxiety to the Delhi Sultans for a century. The potentiality of the 
Chauhans for future trouble seems to have been sufficiently gauged by 
Firuz ‘Tughluq for he undertook two excursions to Itawa. In 1377 he 
founded the fortress of Tughluqpur near Itawa as the headquarters of a 
military division with the stations south of the Jamuna as its dependen- 
cies. Again in 1379 the headquarters had to be changed to Firuzpur 
on the Jamuna, opposite Kanar, with Malikzada Firuz as the governor 
of Shiq Firuzpur. 

Malikzada Firuz was the son of Malik Tajuddin Turk, Naib of 
Gujarat under Mubarak Ahalji and Tughluq Shah. Malikzada Firuz 
rose under the auspices of Firuz Shah. He was deputed to persuade the 
Jam of Thattha and Bamaniya to meet the Sultan. As governor of 
Shiq Viruzpur he led a campaign against the Rai of Gagraun in North 
Malwa but, entrusting the military forces of Shiq Firuzpur to the com- 
mand of his eldest son, Malikzada Mahmud, he stayed at the capital as a 
prominent member of the Jauna clique. After the murder of the Vizier 
he succeeded to his office and title and on the demise of the Sultan, 
he tried to win support for Tughluq Shah II but failed and_ perished 
along with his master (1389). 

Rai Sumer (Suber) Sah of Itawa and his ally, Rawat Adharan, 
younger brother of the Gwalior Rai, had been carried to Delhi with 
their family and dependants, by Firuz Shah on his second visit to Itawa 
and we find them occupying a back seat on the floor in his durbar. In 
the civil war they joined Prince Muhammad Ahan but finally came 
down to Shiq Firuzpur, set the authority of Malikzada Mahmud at 
naught and inflicted a defeat on his forces. In spite ef reinforcements 
brought from Delhi by his brothers, Mahmud lost the whole of the 
middle Doab to the Rajputs, moved from Firuzpur to Kalpi south of the 
Jamuna, christened it Muhammadabad (1390) and became virtually 
independent. ‘Iwo years later when Sultan Muhammad Shah led a 
punitive expendition against Sumer and Adharan, Mahmud joined the 
imperial forces from Kalpi and was confirmed in Shiq Firuzpur (now 
Kalpi) with the iqta‘ of Mahoba added to it. 


Nastr-uD Din MauMup SHAH 1390-1411 


Mahmud was the greatest ruler of the Malikzada dynasty of the 
Sultan-Amirs of Kalpi. He fully subjugated the Mahoba country bet- 
ween the Betwa and the Ken and cleared it of the Rajput menace from 
the east by punishing the Rajputs of the Ken-Bagain valley and by 
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raiding the country of the Baghela chief of Gahora-Biram, ‘the Niram 
of the Age,” the illustrious ancestor of H.H. the Maharaja of Rewa when 
Arail and Prayag were plundered and pilgrims of the holy place taken 
captives. 

In the Erachh country the rebel governor had summoned the aid 
of Rai Sumer of Itawa but, thanks to the arrival of Dilawar Ahan, the 
ruler of Dhar, who wished to repay an obligation to the Malikzada family, 
the strategic fort of Erachh was saved and along with it the prestige of 
Kalpi. Erachh, first included among the household iqtas, was_ later 
assigned to Junaid Khan, next brother and Vizier. Jatahra, tothe far 
south, was assigned likewise to the third brother, Nizam Ahan. 

After the pacification of his territories, when Kalpi began to attract 
the learned classes and the nobility of Delhi, Mahmud turned to _ the 
Chauhans of Shiq Firuzpur who had colonies throughout the modern 
districts of Etawah, Mainpuri and Etah. Their leader was Rai Sumer 
Sah of Itawa. Another stock were the Chauhans of Chandwar (South 
Agra), called Bhadauriya, who had founded the principality of Hathkant 
between the Jamuna and the Chambal. The Rathors of Khor-Shamsa- 
bad and Kampil (North Farrukhabad) were allied to the Chauhans and 
their joint turbulence had turned the entire middle Doab into a sort of 
“no man’s land. Malik Mugqarrab-ul-Mulk, at the instance of Sultan 
Muhammad II, “‘preferring strategem to strategy’, had enticed the 
leaders to the fort of Kanauj and had them perfidiously murdered. But 
the arch-rebel Sumer had escaped and lived, for the next thirty years, to 
carry on his undaunted depredations. Itawa had become an easy place 
of refuge for Kalpi rebels and Mahmud, in his first expedition, raided 
Itawa and Hathkant of the Chauhans and Gwalior of their Tomar allies. 
On the second occasion Mahmud sat down to reduce Itawa, stayed for 
the rains in Kanar with the determination to resume the siege after the 
rains but did not live to accomplish his object. 

Thus died in harness Malikzada Mahmud, the founder of the Kalpi 
House. The Chauhan menace could not be entirely eliminated but 
Mahmud had given stability to his dominions by dividing them into 
seven iqta‘s, besides Kalpi proper, which constituted the reserved area 
(21s ¢lbil). That effective possession over the Doab was lost, was not 


~~ 
Mahmud’s fault. After Timur’s invasion he had assumed the insignia 
of royalty and Mahmud Shah, the last Tug/luq sovereign, while proceed- 
ing from Kanauj to Delhi to occupy his ancestral throne (1405), had sent 
the canopy, ‘durbash’ and ‘tas’ for his Kalpi namesake with the title of 
Sultan and he is spoken of as such in the inscription of the Jami‘ Masjid 
of Erachh. The author of the Tarikh-i- Muhammad: calls him ‘“Nasir-ud 
Din Mahmud Skah. During his lifetime Kalpi had become a cultural 
centre with the migration there of the ‘U‘lama’ and Mashaikh from Delhi. 
Maulana Khwajgi, “unrivalled in learning,’ a disciple of Shaikh Nasir- 
uddin Chiragh-i-Delhi, in anticipation of the Mughul invasion, had 
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settled in Kalpi and Maulana Ahmad Jhanesari, “‘master of prose and 
poetry,” who drafted the letters of Sultan Firuz to Timur, came after 
the invasion and gave lessons to students in Kalpi. Both lie buried 
there, the former outside the fort and the latter inside it where a dome 


was raised over his grave by his disciple, Ahmad Ahan, youngest brother 
of Sultan Mahmud. 


IKHTIYAR-UD Din Qapir SHAH, 1411-32 


Qadir Shah had been commander and muster-master of the Kalpi 
forces during the reign of his father. Rai Sumer Chauhan was at the 
zenith of his power now and Qadir lost the battle of Jagdaha in the 
Doab against him with the result that Sumer reappeared before Kalpi 
but was defeated and the forces of the Rai of Gwalior, who was advan- 
cing to join hands with Sumer, were alsc repulsed. ‘The Naib of Chan- 
dari (Malwa) who had occupied Panyargarh, a dependency of Jatahra, 
was compelled to disgorge his usurpation, 

At this juncture Junaid Advan, the veteran Vizier and the builder of 
the Jami Masjid of Erachh, who had been the mainstay of the kingdom, 
died and was succeeded by his elder son, Daulat Avan, to his office and 
assignment. During the regime of the new Vizier, Rai Sumer and other 
rais and Muqaddams became friendly with Qadir Shah, who obliged 
Sumer by raiding Bhuingaon in the Doab held by Sumer’s collaterals of 
the senior branch. But this was only a lull before the coming storm. 
Sultan [brahim Sharqi of Jaunpur marched to Kalpi with his army and 
elephants with the intention of conquering it (1413). Ibrahim may have 
espoused the cause of some Kalpi rebels after the friendly behaviour of 
Sumer towards Qadir. But the strategic position of Kalpi state as a buffer 
against Malwa and a stepping-stone to Delhi was the real cause of the 
invasion. Ibrahim occupied Mahoba, Rath and Shahpur and deputed 
his minister (Vizier), muster-master (arid; and Biramdeo Baghela of 
Gahora, who had become an ally of the Sharqis, to attack the strong 
fortress of Erachh held by Bihamad Akan, father of the author of the 
‘Varikh-i-Muhammadi, who has given a graphic eyewitness account of 
the brave but desperate defence put up by the commander who had shut 
himself up in the citadel. In a hand-to-hand fight with the enemy 
Bihamad was severely wounded, his wife was killed and his son (the 
author) received a grievous injury in his arm. 

The fall of Erachh was a prelude to the reduction of the dependen- 
cies Bhanrer and Jatahra——and Ibrahim, who was directing the opera- 
tion from Kalpi now rose to attack the fort of the capital with manjaniq 
and a‘rrada but Qadir Shah accepted the vassalage of Jaunpur, thinking 
discretion to be the better part of valour. Echoes of the Kalpi hostilities 
had reached the powerless Daulat Ahan Lodi, master of Delhi, but Qadir 
Shah himself had strength enough to reassert his authority over the dis- 
tricts as soon as the back of the Sharqi Sultan was turned. Qadir Shah’s 
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marriage with the sister of Sultan Hoskang of Malwa was most probably 
contracted during this period ostensibly as a check against a_ possible 
aggression of Jaunpur in the future. 

Vizier Daulat Ahan now died and was succeeded in his ollice and 
emoluments by his younger brother, Mubarak Ahan. ‘There seems to 
have been a lull in military activities for along time. ‘Towards the 
end of his reign Qadir Shah ied a campaign against the chiefs of Silhunra 
and Simauni when Rai Tas, the powerful Bais chief of Dhundiakhera 

Unao District) on the frontiers of Jaunpur, came to their aid with his 
equally famous son, Sathan father of the celebrated Rai Vilokchand of 
Baksar. His attack was repulsed and hostilities were carried into his 
own territories in the Doab as far as Bithur. 

Qadir Shah was a valiant prince and he was well served by his 
collaterals of Erachh and Jatahra ur the difficult times when the Doab of 
Shiq Firuzpur had passed to the hegemony of Jaunpur which had be- 
come a standing menace to the very existence of Kalpi. Qadir Shah 
may have entertained faint hopes of possible help from the Sayyid rulers 
of Delhi, for we find him sending timely information to Sultan Mubarak 
Shah (1428) ofthe march of [brahim Sharqi towards Delhi. 


FarH-Up-Din JALAL SHAH 1432-43. 

At the death of Qadir Shah, Kalpi seems to have owed allegiance 
to Malwa for we are informed by Muhammad Bihamad Avani that the 
principal nobles seated Jalal Ahan, the second son of Qadir (from the 
sister of Sultan Hoshang,) on “the masnad of Imarat” in preference to the 
eldest, Nasir Ahan, who thereupon joined Ibrahim = Sharqi and was 
honoured by him with the tite of Avan-i-Jaban. But Jalal Avan was a 
worthless person. He was very soon deposed tor his misdeeds by the 
nobles and sent to Chanderi in the dominions of his royal uncle. ‘Thus 
both Jaunpur and Malwa had an excuse furnished for interfering ip 
Kalpi affairs. [brahim marched to Kalpi (1433) and was soon followed 
by Hoshang, each in support of his own candidate. Jalal A/fan was 
reseated on the masnad of Kalpi and Nasir Adan in the fort of Shahpur 
and both Sultans retired within the limits of their own dominions for the 
rains. Ibrahim Skarqi’s movements were very cautious for he had heard 
of the mobilization of the Delhi forces by Sultan Mubarak Shah just 
before his assassination. After the rains Hoshang, joined by his protege, 
Jalal Ahan, crossed the Jamuna into the Sharqi territories but after some 
skirmishes beat a sudden retreat to his own kingdom, leaving Jalal to his 
fate. Jalal, in the meantime, had alienated the nobles by the murder of 
Nizam Ahan and on the approach of Ibrahim S/arqi near Kalpi, 
evacuated the fort. Nasir Ahan-i-Jahan, his hopes frustrated now left 
the company of Sultan Ibrahim who felt it advisable to transfer his 
patronage to Jalal Ahan. This was not relished by the nobles. 
Mubarak Avan, the ex-Vizier, assumed independence in Erachh and 
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Ismail Khan, son of Nizam Khan, in Jatahra, their kinship being further 
reinforced by a marriage bond. Nasir Khan-i-Jahan retired to Rath and 
Mahoba and there in his retreat he bided his time in sullen disaffection 
only to reappear in Kalpi at the right moment as a claimant for the 
masnad which was his by birthright. As for Jalal he seems to have been 
content with his shrunken possessions north of the Betwa and after the 
death of [brahim Sharqi (1436) we find him striking coins with the title 
of Fath-ud Din Jalal Shah. 


Nasik SHAH 1443-C. 1451 


The reign of Nasir Shah coincides with the careers of Mahmud 
Khalji of Mandu and his namesake of Jaunpur when Kalpi was still re- 
garded as a dependency of Malwa. In 1443 it was reported to Mahmud 
Khalji that Nasir was an apostate and a tyrant and the Sharqi Sultan, 
securing the tacit approval of Malwa by means of presents for the punish- 
ment of mischief, marched to Kalpi. Nasir, who had already sent a denial 
of the charges, appealed for support to Mahmud Ahalji who interceded 
on his behalf without effect. In the meantime Nasir had been ousted 
from Kalpi and made a second appeal to Malwa. Mahmud A halji, 
joined by Nasir at Chanderi, marched to Kalpi where an indecisive 
battle was fought. But Mahmud Ahkalji, like Hoshang Shah on the last 
occasion, suspended hostilities and retired within his own territorial 
limits for the rains. Mahmud Sharqi’s anxiety was to prevent the fort 
of Erachh from falling to Malwa and when diversionary tactics failed, 
he appealed to Shaikh Chayalda, the pir of the Malwa Sultan and 
through his intervention the Treaty of Erachh stopped the war. Rath 
and Mahoba were handed over to Nasir Shah immediately and after four 
months, when his religious faith had been tested, Kalpi with its dependen- 
cies followed. Thus did the Sharqi king manage to save his face in his 
differences with the greatest Sultan of Malwa, and Kalpi continued to 
be a sphere of Malwan influence. 


Maumup Suan II C. 1451-86 


After the death of Mahmud Ahalji, Kalpi became a Jaunpur 
dependency under Hussain Shah Sharqi from whom it was conquered by 
Buhlul Lodi who replaced the last ruler, Mahmud Shah, by his grandson 
A‘zam Humayun. 


Conclusion: —The political condition of India in the 15th century 
has been compared to that of Renaissance Italy-a congeries of states, 
big and small (J. 1. H. XXVI, 223), of which minor dynasties, 
like their Italian prototypes, were centres of literature and art and 
exerted not a little influence on the power politics of the country. 
Kalpi, situated between the powerful kingdoms of Jaunpur and Malwa, 
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was treated by Malwa as a buffer state against Jaunpur and by Jaunpur 
as a stepping stone for the conquest of Delhi. 3 <—- 
The State of Kalpi, extending between the Sindh in the Gw alior 
region and the Ken in the Kalinjar tract, corresponded the Jhansi 
division of Uttar Pradesh coupled with the Bundelkhand Division of 


Vindhya Pradesh. 


The revenue of Kalpi in the time of Babar was 


4,28,55,950 Sikandaris which, worked out in terms of the modern coin, 
would amount to two and three quarter crores before World War II. 


A. H. NizamMt. 


Genealogical Table of the Malikzada Dynasty of Kalpi 
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Habibullah: Foundation of Muslim 
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ECHOES OF FAIZI’S BURIAL-PLACE 
CONTROVERSY 


AIZI, the poet-laureate and one of the famous members of Akbar 
F the Great’s Nauratan died at Lahore on 5th October, 1596. As 
regards his burial-place, there has been a controversy as to whether 

he was buried at Lahore or at Agra. 

In my researches of the newspapers of the period, I have come ac- 
ross references to the burial controversy and also correspondence on the 
subject which I now place before my readers. 

It is interesting to note that three hundred years after the death of 
this great poet, when his grave was opened, his body was found intact, 
wrapped in a green cloth, apparently without any change, but when 
exposed to the atmosphere, it crumbled to powder. It is mentioned 
that the person who was responsible for desecrating it met his death 


within three days, and his family perished. 

Frederic Fanthome, in his letter dated, 23rd July, 1896 to the Pioneer 
under the heading ‘Faizi seen in his grave,” has described in detail how 
the grave of Faizi was opened. ‘The fact is that thirty years earlier, i. e. 
in 1866,' the grave of Faizi situated in the Ladli Begum? Mausoleum 
near the Qandhari Begum Bagh.* with all the lands including the 
Mausoleum in a dilapidated condition was yen by Sait Lachhman 


Das, a great Mahajan of Mathura. Motilal, the agent (gumashta) of the 
Sait wanted to level the land, and therefore, had the grave of Faizi dug 
up. Dr. Mukandlal, the Civil Surgeont who happened to be on the 


1. Years ago I had read about Faizi’s grave in an Urdu newspaper of 1866, which 
unfortunately has been mislaid. 
For Ladli Begum, vide, H. K. Nevill, District Gazetteer, U. P. Agra, Vol. VIII, 
». 220, 
For the description of the Qandhari Begum Bagh, read, Ibid, p. 220. 
Dr. Mukandlal was an old student of the Delhi College. After completing his 
studies, he left for Calcutta and joined the Calcutta Medical College in June, 
1850. He became a successful medical practioner, and earned a great reputa- 
tion. He was an Assistant Surgeon and also a teacher in the Agra Medical 
College. He was appointed as an Honorary Surgeon to the Governor-General 
of India. Later he became a fellow of Calcutta University, He was also the 
author of a number of books on Medicine. 
Vide, K. Sajun Lal, ‘The Late Delhi College,’ Delhi College Urdu Magazine, 
Centenary Number, pp. 44-45- 
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site, witnessed the opening of the grave. Dr. Mukandlal to his surprise 
found the corpse of Faizi intact wrapped in a green cloth. It appeared 
to have suffered no decay or corruption, but when a gush of wind blew, 
it became a heap of powder. Dr. Mukandlal, being an eye witness to 
this incident, was shocked to find that three days later Motilal died and 
within a few years his family was wiped off. The place became ill- 
omened and people feared to purchase it.5 It was looked upon as a 
cursed piece of land. Dr. Mukandlal narrated all these facts to Mr. T. 
Martin, an old citizen of Agra who was also the Honorary Magistrate." 

When Frederic Fanthome heard these facts from ‘T. Martin, he 
wrote about them in the Pioneer, as mentioned above. Mr. J. G. Delme- 
rick criticised the statement of Fanthome. His criticism was published 
in the Pioneer's issue of 28th July 1896. ‘To this, Fanthome sent a long 
rejoinder which speaks for itself and once for all sets at rest the contro- 
versy of the location of Faizi’s grave. This rejoinder appears in an issue 
of the Pioneer under the caption ‘Faizi’ and is dated Lucknow, 31st July, 
1896. 

It is reproduced here as it appeared : 


The Editor, THE PIONEER, 


Sir, 

I have read in your issue of the 28th Mr. J. G. Delmerick’s criticism 
of my letter headed ‘Faizi seen in his grave,’ which you were kind enough 
to insert in the Pioneer of the 23rd. Mr. Delmerick remarks that ‘Faizi 
was not a Minister of Akbar.’ Manifestly it escaped him that the 
Ministry under Akbar consisted of nine men, Faizi being one of them. 
The Cabinet was called ‘.NVaorutan,’ or, the nine gems, something like the 
seven sages of Greece. Each member was a Munsubdar (Mr. Delmerick 
acknowledges Faizi having been a ‘Commander of four hundred’, or a 
Munsubdar). He was once sent out as an Ambassador and was very often 
engaged in State matters. There is accordingly no sin or impropriety in 
calling him a Minister. Mr. Delmerick says that Faizi was a_ Poet- 
laureate, etc. Right, but surely that could not prevent him from being 
a Minister. Mr. Delmerick forgets that my letter simply sets forth a 
certain postmortem incident without entering into either his public or 
private life, and I hope Mr. Delmerick will not take amiss my _ pointing 
out to him that his remarks noticed above are quite irrevelant. 

Mr. Delmerick observes that “the statement of the late Dr. Mukand 
lal, as related to Mr. T. A. Martin is extremely problematical,’ his 
ground being that Faizi was not buried in the Ladli Mausoleum, but at 


5. Vide, The Muslim Herald of Bombay, dated, 31st July, 1896. 
6. Thid. 
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Charbagh, which he says, is now called Rambagh, and that therefore his 
body could not have beenseen in the former. His contention would 
seem to be based on a passage in Blochmann’s life of Abul Fazl. But the 
same Mr. Blochmann also writes only a few lines above, ‘Mr. Beale 
thinks that the bodies of Sheikh Mubarak, Faizi, and Abul Fazl were like- 
wise buried there (in the Ladli Mausoleum), because of the inscription in 
Pughra character over the entrance.” Any theory inconsistant with this 
inscription must be rejected, and Mr. Beale’s opinion which is based on 
it must be respected. ‘hen there isa custom to bury members of one 
family in one spot if possible. ‘This custom, based as it is on natural affec- 
tion, must prevail so long as man remains man. According to my critic’s 
own showing, laizi’s father, sister, and afew others were buried in the 
Ladli Mausoleum, which is described as having been a magnificent 
building.? Now I ask if it is possible to conceive that Faizi’s remains—and 
Faizi was the second best flower of his family —were thrown miles away 
from the place where the important members of his family were, or were 
to be, interred 2? However, could Mr. Delmerick kindly point out Faizi’s 
grave in Charbagh on the testimony of tradition. The information 
about Faizi’s body having lately been seen intact may sound like a fiction 
in Mr. Delmerick’s ears; but to my mind and to the minds of others, it is 
an incontrovertible fact. In addition to Mr. Martin’s testimony, I also 
possess the testimony of another gentleman, Mr. Constantine by name, 
who is looked upon as an authority on historical matters connected with 
Agra. He writes,*‘I have read your letter in the Pioneer. What you 
state therein is perfectly true. | heard of it atthe time. ‘The Seth’s 
Gomashta’s death was ascribed to his having caused Faizi’s grave 
to be dug up. [think one of the stones of his grave is still lying in a 
friend’s compound, Probably Mr. Delmerick is not aware that a descen- 
dant of Abul Fazl’s (in the eighth or ninth generation) is yet to be seen at 
Agra. I have had an opportunity of perusing the original Firmans from 
Akbar downwards which are in his possession. Although the graves are 
a mass of debris now, yet the gentleman can give all the necessary infor- 
mation about them according to the traditions of the family. Mr. 
Delmerick’s staternent that Faizi was buried in another place sounds 
something like the statement of a certain historian that *Akbar’s tomb is 
in Sikandra near Delhi.” 

Now a word regarding Mr. Delmerick’s assertion as to Charbagh 
which he says was later called Rambagh.2 I have failed to find any 


lo the north-west of the Qandhari Bagh Beyond this is the Bagh Ladli 
Begum, an enclosure about 112 sq. yards, formerly surrounded by a lofty crenel- 
lated wall of red sandstone with a tower at each corner. There was a high 
arched gateway in the centre of the south side, built in the early Mughal style; 
while on the other three sides stood false gateways of similar designs. In the 
centre was the Mausoleum on a raised platform.” 

Now there is no trace of it. Nevill, op. cit. p, 220. 
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information as to this change of name. All that the government oflicers 
have been able to ascertain and place on record is this. ‘“‘Rambagh is said 
to be more properly Arambagh, the garden of rest, but this name was 
by some accounts given to it by Jats. ‘The older name was Bagh-i-Nur 
Afshan, from the name of Musalman lady identified by some with Nu 
Jaban, the Queen of Jahangir, and the daughter of his Minister, [-temad 
ud-Daula, whose tomb stands at a short distance lower down on the same 
side of the Jumna.” One of the tombs adjoining the above bears no 
inscription, but is traditionally ascribed to Afzal Ahan,’ a poet who died 
at Lahore in A. D. 1639. I hope Mr. Delmerick and his authorities have 
not mistaken this gentleman for Faizi, ashe has mistaken the author of 
Akbarnamah. 

Mr. Delmerick writes, Mr. Beale *‘who took such a keen interest’ in 
such matters would have known of it (about Faizi’s body) and communi- 
cated the fact to Mr. Blochmann or myself, for | was at that time in 
frequent correspondence with Mr. Beale on antiquarian subjects.”’ Lt is 
evident that all, or nearly all, that Mr. Blochmann has written was 
communicated by Mr. Beale, and it is a question whether Mr. Blochmann 
or any disciple of his can gocounter to Mr. Beale on facts. Mr. Beale 
does not say a word about Charbagh; on the contrary, he believes the 
Ladli Mausoleum to be the burial place of Faizi. Probably Mr. Beale 
did not make proper enquiries; or he heard of Faizi’s body but taking it 
for an idle rumour did not communicate it to Mr. Blochmann or the 
incident occurred after the publication of Mr. Bloclhmann’s book. 


Hence Mr. Beale’s omission cannot be made use of as a weapon to 
strike the report that Faizi’s body was found in a state of preservation 
when his grave was dug up. 


LUCKNOW, gist JULY FREDERIC. FANTHOME 


In conclusion, it may be observed that almost all the authorities 
have described in details the death of Faizi, the symptoms of his illness 


“Ram Bagh, otherwise known as the Bagh-i-Nur Afshan, was so called trom a 
Muslim lady who is identified by some as Nur Jahan. ‘The origin of the name 
Ram Bagh is doubtful, and it has been suggested that it is a corruption of the 
Persian Aram Bagh, an improbable tradition stating that the change was due to 
the Jats. It is generally supposed that the Ram Bagh dates from the time ot 
Babar and that it was in this place that his body rested in 1590, belore its re 
moval to Kabul for burial. It is practically certain that Nur Jahan had a house 
here, of which a portion at least still survives. ‘The Ram Bagh is a large walled 
garden with a raised stone terrace on the river side. ‘There are octagonal 
towers or bastions surmounted by pillared cupoles at each corner of the river 
face.” (Nevill, op. cit. p. 289). 

4. The poet Afzal Khan, whose real name was Shukrullah Ahan, of Shiraz. He 
became the Diwan of Shah Jahan and died at Lahore. Ibid 
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the visit of the Emperor etc. vide, Blochmann,!° Beveridge,'! Lowe.'? 
Latif also has mentioned it and said that Faizi died at Lahore.'3 The 
Encyclopaedia of Islam mentions the death of Faizi as due to asthma in 
Agra's and cites Badauni as its source of information. But Badauni does 
not mention Agra as the place of Faizi’s death. 

ne writer has mentioned clearly the fact that the grave of Faizi is 
situated in the Ladli Begum Mausoleum at Agra. And it is no other 
than Nevill.!° 

‘There can be no doubt that Nevill must have had the opportunity 
of reading Fanthome’s letter on Faizi, but it seems he had only a faint 
recollection of its contents. But then, how was it possible for him to 
give sometimes the very wording of Fanthome, for example, the first part 
of the description of Ram Bagh. ‘The fact is that J. P. Fanthome, per- 
haps, a son or a relative of F. Fanthome, was the person who not only 
revised but helped Nevill in his Gazetteer, which makes the matter clear. 
‘That again means that to F. Fanthome alone goes the credit of pointing 
out the grave of Faizi. 


K. SAJUNLAL. 


Blochmann, Aini Akbari, New Series, Vol. 1, pp. 549-550. 
Beveridge, The Akbarnama, Vol. U1, p. p. 1034. 

Lowe, Al Badauni, Vol. Il, p. 420. 

Latil, Lahore, pp. 37-38. 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. I, p. 43. 


Nevill, op. cit. p. 220. 





THE DOUBLE DEATH OF QASIM-I-KAHI 


ASIM-I-KAHI died in 988 A.H. as is attested by three fine 

chronograms. The first is by Kahi’s pupil, Mawlana Abu’l- 

Qasim Bukhari: ** Mulla Qasim-i-Kahi is gone: (25 +0 %. s, ”! 

which gives 988. The second is by Mawlana ‘Arifi, the son of 

Mubarak, the jester: ** Qasim-i-Kahi has left the world: = «4, Ol-= } 

ts * which also gives 988. The third is by Fayzi, Akbar’s second 

poet-laureate, who ingeniously gives the year 988 by giving the day 
and month of Kahi’s demise :* 


Alas, Qasim-i-Kahi flapped his wings in 
the garden of the world and is gone. 


They sought the month and year of his 
death; and I replied: “ The second of 
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the month of Rabi‘tu’th-Thani.”’ sw Ce) om 3! pedo oe 


The metre permits the alternative reading +32 for «:32 which shortens 
the date by 10 years, 1e., 978 instead of 988. The Haft Iglim, having 
adopted this variants is forced to reduce Kahi’s age from 120 to 110 
vears,® but there can be no doubt that as one of Kahi’s chronograms 
vields the date 980, the variant +32 is incorrect. Kahi_ therefore 
died in 988 and not in 978; and the fourth chronogram, * A jolly good 
fellow: «<b j2s= °° by Mir Yusuf Astarabadi® is short by a year. 

However, Kahi was a mystic and mystics are asked to die before 
they dic: \ss¢ Oo! G4 'ss5.; and curiously, Kahi did die before he was 
dead, for though there is no reference to Ghazali in the Lucknow diwan 
of Kahi nor any reference to Kahi in the works of Ghazali preserved 
in the British Museum, the historian Bada’uni who was personally 
acquainted with Ghazali and Kahi says in his Muntakhabu't-Tawarkh, 
text, Vol. TIL, pp. 175-176:7 


1. Haft Ighm, India Office MS No. 49 Bthe 724 £. 5026 

; Thid 

3. Diwan-t-hay-1, Bankipore MS No. 261 1. 4o-4a 

+ LO. MS No. 49f Web “* 4 aso ole > #92 "9 \“a om 28 yg J. ( 3) obs =! b 
Similarly, the copy of the Haft Igim in the Asafia State Library, Hyderabad, MS No. 465 ¢. $85a 
and im the Asiatic Society of Bengal give eye 
Haft Iqim, 1.0. MS No. 49 t, SOLh: aay Sle or 9 aes! 
Tho 


The Mos copy of the Muntakhad in the Bankipore Librar,, No. 940 1. 4294, wives the same reading. 
\ ' 
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In the early stages of the march to Gujarat when the false 
news of Kahi’s death reached the royal camp, Ghazali who was 
accompanying His Majesty (Akbar) composed this chronogram: 

Ais SV a ayb Je 


Ft aw? —) Oh 5! jab Aw =) jlaba Os> 


which though based on a false rumour and far-fetched is not inelegant. 
But before the truth could be rectified, Mulla Oasim-i-Kahi composed 
a chronogram on the death of Ghazali by way of revenge and a 
second one by way of atonement, which have already been cited. 
What can a liar produce but a lic? 

Unfortunately Sir Wolseley Haig in his translation of the Muntakhab 
has made no attempt to follow the clues given by Bada’uni and has 
consequently mutilated Ghazalis pretty chronogram by a wrong 
translation (English translation, Vol. IL], p. 247): 

‘The wretched Kahi left the world; 
Should you wish to know the date of his death, 
Know that since he could not go but go he was constrained 
And * Qasim-i-Kahi went from the world.’ 
to which he has added the footnote: * giving the date 984." Apparently 
Sir Wolseley has been guided by Rieu who says in his Catalogue of Persian 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, p. 736: ° A chronogram for A.H. 984 
given in the Rryazush-Shu'ara f. 384, viz, ges #+8 Si) Ole 5! is stated 
by Bada’uni, Vol. II], p. 172 to have been composed by Ghazali on a 
false rumour of the elite death.” 

Now, according to the contemporary Tahaqat-i-Akbani by Khwajah 
Nizamu'd-Din Ahmad, Akbar left Fathpur Sikri for Ajmere on 20 Safar 
980 A.H.,! arrived at Ajmere on Tuesday 15 Rabi I 980? ard left Ajmere 
for Gujarat on 22 Rabi’ LL 980%, Therefore, Bada’uni’s first clue: ** in 
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the early stages of the march to Gujarat when the false news of Kahi’s 
death reached the royal camp,” yields the date 980 A.H. And Bada‘uni’s 
second clue: * Mulla Qasim-i-Kahi composed a chronogram on the 
death of Ghazali by way of revenge” also indicates 980 A.H. which 
is the date of Ghazali’s death as given by his contemporaries—neatly 
by Fayzi, Diwan-i-Fayzi, Bankipore MS, No. 261, {. 352b: 


cigs Sloldn av 5! dee yew AD SIE td gd 


esndgs $6 Sah cae ew ate’? po 92 4d ee 9 ml (ee 
c 3 C = 
Ghazali was the exemplar of poetry and a born poet; 
Intellect gave the chronogram of his death in two ways (literally 


and numerically): the year nine hundred and eighty «+980. 
and precisely by Bada’uni, Muntakhab, Vol. U1, text, pp. 170-171: 


Ao wle Se ede 4 dee ey ole eat 2 ee yl deem We 7D pe es 
re & P &y S 


Ghazali’s death occurred on Friday night, 27 Rajab 980 A.H. 


Therefore the false news of Kahi’s death reached Ghazali between 22 
Rabi Il 980 (the early stages of Akbar’s march to Gujarat) and 27 
Rajab 980 ‘the date of Ghazali’s death). How then could Ghazali have 
composed a chronogram on the false death of Kahi which gives, 
according to Rieu and Sir Wolseley, 984 A.H. as the date of the current 
year? 

This glaring anachronism follows in the wake of a pretty chronogram 
which even a poet-laureate cannot always produce: 


| S| es \ +. | { 
| 4 ~ ~ > uw Le , za * Oy \Fe d 
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PS wel Sty Ole |! shal de ody lala Oye 
Apart from the play on the words «\®. * poor’ and j\*6 * inevitably, 
there is also a pun on the two nachars in the third hemistich, for the 
first nachar means “inevitably, and the second nachar (since na & 
and bi ¢ are interchangeable, for example, natars, bitars: ~» & ut 3 
naparwa, biparwa !s~ U ,!s- 2) is identical with he char [)\= 2] meaning 
without four. Vherefore Ghazalts chronogram contains in addition to 
punning, * the device of subtraction” known as the 4-58 ca and its 
correct translation is: 


+2 
$v < 


Poor Kahi left the world. If you require the date of his death 
Then, since he left inevitably, it is: “* wethout four, Oasim-i-hahi 


left the world.” 


In other words, the third and fourth hemistichs are interlinked and the 
date of the chronogram is: Qasim-i-Kahi left the world 2s; Sy» ; 
PS ant equal to 984) without or minus four ir., 984 4-980. This 


hemistich of original beauty jimh Ae SH pal & Ose Was alterwards 


borrowed by a Mughal poct in his chronogram on Fayzi’s death cited 


by Badwuni, Muntakhabh, Vol. UA, text, p. SOL: 
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Since he left inevitably, the date of death pla Ak Si A & Qee 
is: ‘* without four, he is for ever in fire.” 


Here again, the two hemistichs are interlinked: ‘ He is for ever in fire” 
is equal to 1008; and 1008 wethout four is equal to 1004. The editor of 
Bada’uni’s text, however, gives the reading which is also found in 


the Bankipore MS copy, No. 536, f. 417a: 


“ue: ue . ” ‘ 
yu \ ; s) . $) ) ore 
J 3 Abe jem wd) ed OE 


And Sir Wolseley produces the translation, Eng. tr. of the Muntakhab, 
Vol. IIL, p. 415: 

Since he could not choose but go, there is no help but that 

The date of his death should be found in the words: * He is for 

ever in fire. 

And as j! gx is equal to 1007, Sir Wolseley adds the footnote: 
‘three years in excess.’ Actually however, there is no excess because 
yW! GX is a textual error for j6)' giv& , 1008, and j\. 6 is * minus 
four’ giving the correct date of Fayzi’s death, 1004. 

But to revert to the false news of Kahi’s death. How precise is 
Bada’uni when he says that the false news of Kahi’s death reached 
Ghazali in camp during the initial stages of Akbar’s) march to 
Gujarat! And how accurate is Bada’uni when he criticizes Ghazali’s 
premature obituary notice as far-fetched but not inelegant, for if 
obtaining 980 by substracting 4 from 984 is obviously elegant, 
to read nachar which means ‘inevitably’ as bi char * without four’ is 
even more obviously far-fetched. 

However, in 980 A.H. Kahi was of advanced age but even so, 
forgetting the tribute) which, according to the contemporary 
Nafaiswl-Ma’athi,' Ghazali had paid him in a quatrain of rare beauty: 
© Kahi, the world hath no subtle-minded 


poet) like unto thee; no sweet-tongued 
composer of melodies like unto thee. 


‘Thou hast enticed me by thy verses: there 
is no straw like me, no straw-catching ; 
(amber) like unto thee. ae 2» om SPD FI 5-5 es 


~~ 


he so intensely resented the death forced upon him that to re-quote 
Bada’ uni: 
Kahi composed a chronogram on the death of Ghazali by way of 
revenge and a second one by way of atonement, which have already 
been cited. What can a liar produce but a lie? 


1. Rampur State Library MS f 132b 
Soun the Aftcanah-i-Amirah, Neval Kishore ed. p. 390 butin the Vafatul-Maatht 
“9 95 Phe unacknowledged source of the Ahi canah-i- A 
iu i+ Ma‘athe. 





MH DOUBLE DEATH OF KAHI 


Bada’uni’s reference is to the following chronogram, Muntakhab, 


Vol. ILL, p. 171: 


Last night, Ghazali, that accursed dog, 
drunk and polluted went to hell. 


Kahi wrote the chronogram of his death: 
“a vile heretic left: the world.’ [980] 


An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth —and a premature obituary 
notice for a premature obituary notice! Ghazali issued his false notice 
of Kahi’s death in 980 and Kahi rushed to his revenge and issued 
likewise a false notice of Ghazali’s death, giving 980 A.H. as the date of 
his death. But the false notice proved correct, for Ghazali died suddenly 
at Ahmadabad in 980 A.H. Thereafter, suflering from remorse, Kahi 
composed a second chronogram by way of atonement— but this has not 
actually been cited by Bada’uni though he says he has quoted it. Also 
Bada’uni refers the abusive chronogram sometimes to Kahi: ‘* Mulla 
Qasim-i-Kahi composed a chronogram on the death of Ghazali by way 
of revenge :”"! 


24 : s. jteg - A « 
ee plas! jy? She ~s gay —orXo FS aw Ya 


and sometimes to Qasim Arslan (died 995 A.H.) speaking on behalf 
of Kahi: “Qasim Arslan, speaking through the lips of Kahi, composed 
this chronogram:’”* 


Which statement is corect? The extant incomplete Diwani-i-hahi does 
not contain the chronogram, but apart from the fakhallus Kahi, a more 
convincing proof is furnished by the use of the word * dog’ in the 
expression, * the accursed dog Ghazali:’ 
Last night, Ghazali, that accursed dog, 

drunk and polluted went to hell. 


Kahi wrote the chronogram of his death: 
“a vile heretic left the world.” [980], an ih al 
fan: ] we ) 4) Gee eee 


“Clean are my verses,” says Fayzi, “* even as the word ‘ dog’ does not 
occur in the diwan of Hafiz: 
cones Ka ol ile Glys 32 a5 MS oS Cpl Ble Ola 
But with Kahi it was otherwise. In the words of Bada’uni, ** he was 

passionately fond of dogs: 
FL | Be oe go Wh b br! 
1. Muntakhabu't-Tawartkh, text, Vol. TIL, p. 176. 
2. hid., p. 171. 
$. Diwan-i-Fayzi, India Office MS No, 5155 £ 279. 
} Muntakhabu t- Tawartkh, text, Vol. Ill, p 71, 
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and they almost bark in his’ dian. For a poet who has used ‘ dog * 

more than fifty times in his extant verses and sometimes in both 

hemistichs : 

Our rival who has avoided us like a dog, . 2 jl ee 45 x2 APs 
thank God, we have seen him eo to the 
dogs. 


4 


"= . . { 
ws ~ greek os ley 2 ) —) 
x* kK * kK KX * 


I] have been a confidant of thy dog for b2 > ety " egolomel oR. Ose 
in fidelity | am like the dog of the “a 
fa : | at 
companions of Ephesus. ade! 3!) ef 


what could be more natural than to address Ghazali as an accursed 
‘dog* once his passion was aroused ? 

Kahi, therefore, remains the author of the chronogram but he 
probably never intended that the chronogram which puts Ghazali to 
death during Ghzali’s lifetime should ever be published. He may have 
vented his spleen before a small coterie of friends but Qasim Arslan 
bruited abroad the uncharitable words and dinned them in the ears of 
the multitude. And as ** the evil that men do lives after them but the 
good is oft interred with their bones,” the abusive retort has survived 
whereas the redeeming apology has perished. In other words, both 
Kahi and Ghazali died a double death: Kahi a few days after 22 Rabi‘ 
If 980 and actually on 2 Rabi Il 988 A.H., and Ghazali, a few days 
before 27 Rajab 980 and actually on Friday night, 27 Rajab 980 A.H. 


A SATIRE MALICIOUSLY ASCRIBED TO KAHI 


In the satire on Ghazali’s death it will be recalled that Bada’uni 
uses the expression: “65 (25 2 Ob} 3! Oy! 7: “* Qasim Arslan 
spoke through the lips of Kahi.” This expression can only mean 
one of two things: fo repeat the words of a person or to put words into a 
person's mouth, And the second alternative is ruled out for an incident 
did occur in’ Kahi’s life when words never uttered by Kahi were 
actually put into his mouth, and in reporting this incident, Bada’uni, 
instead of saying: “48 (25 «6 Ob; 3!” uses the expression: + - ” 


sp ccls Oye eau 26 It is clear, therefore, that 4 5 Ob} }! means 
to quote whereas 4 > -& means to ascribe. 

To proceed now with the incident. Among the poets of the court of 
Akbar was the jagirdar of Safidun, Mulla Nuru’d-Din Muhammad 
Tarkhan whose sharp tongue was once silenced by Bada’uni. Having 
been injured by an elephant on the polo-field at Fathpur Sikri, he was 
saving: “* Bear witness that in my present anguish I repent some of my 
‘former acts,’ whereupon Bada‘uni exclaimed: * Assuredly the first 
thing of which you will repent will be the writing of poetry.” This 
Tarkhan, because of the enmity he bore to Khwajah Tahir Muhammad 





A SATIRE ASCRIBED TO KATHI 107 


Tatar Khan, Governor of Delhi,' had written a vile and virulent satice 
on the officials of Delhi and * broadcast’ it in Kahi’s name:* 
ga yb& L a ge se hs ly is - es S 


4 


- -% esls See 9 Awe 


Why Kahi should have been singled out to bear this slanderous load is 
not explained. The very name, Kahi, straw, might have suggested it, 
for those who with haste will make a mighty fire begin it with weak 
straws, but the presumption is that as Kahi was a member of Akbar’s 
Divine Faith :* 


oe lo 
3 sane , ; , <2) 62 
a ae ~ ~ J , 


He counted himself among the disciples. 


and had incurred much odium for his heretical and even for his poetical 
views at the hands of his bigoted contemporaries like Bada’uni:! 


| . ‘ es o - « 
te yg the she £2 AS Ack a 2 dks | £5 3 
4 i? b 7 < 


= Ani 


* These two |Ghazali and Kahi| were the guides and leaders of 
all the rest and left the heritage of their baseness to their followers 
and dependants.” 


and Bayazi:® 

Kahi and Ghazali, those two drunken 
fools, have been slandering Jami and 
Nawa’i.® 

There has been nobody like them in the was Gk es 
world: what a man of straw ts Kahi, 


: . re * 
what a dow is Ghazali! 


oneal tes ww Am 3156 at Coote ot 

public opinion would naturally conclude that the satire was a retaliatory 
outburst of Kahi’s. | am therefore inclined to believe that the lampoon 
was produced after 980 A.H. for Ghazali to whom also public opinion 
could have ascribed the satire died in 980 A.H.) and before 984 A.H. 
for Mian Jamal Khan Mufti, one of the victims of the satire died in 
984 A.H.: 29° cia, & |! 


. ' 
: sh 9 ol SAvha 13 5 : 4 s\ / 
a J\e> 3 ~~ 8 7 je- je >) Ie oes ime = Ol. 


4 


1. Commander of One Thousand, made Governor of Delhi in 1563-64 AD. and died the 
986 A.H., according to the Tabagat and the Vin-i-Akbari respectivel 


bada‘tini’s Muntakhah, text, Vol. IID, p. 199 

Vin-t- Akbari, p. 304 

Viuntakhah, text. Vol. TIL, p 176 

Bada’uni’s Muntakhabu't- Tawarikh, text, Vol. TIT, p. 195: «2a » eS 40 hoe Bavaz 


+ 5 5 
lived at Agra See also the Nafaiul-Maathir, Rampur State Library Ms f ; i Balan 
has derived his iniormation 


Phis ts the celebrated Prime Minister and poet Mir Ali Shir Nawa‘l, patroa of the poot fag. Sar 
Wolseley Haig, English translation of the Muntakhab, Vol. IN, p. 271, erroneously identifies him with 
Mir Muhammad Sharif Nawa’i, Akbar 's court-port, 


. Bada’uni’s Muntakhah, text, Vol. WA, p. 77, 
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If anything bad can b> called good, the satire is good but it has been 
badly edited and wrongly translated, for apart from minor errors, it 
has remained unnoticed that both the satire and the reply thereto 
contain Hindi words which have been Persianized, and one of these, 
in harmony with the general trend of the satire, has also received 
an absurd Arabic termination. Consequently the printed text’ and 
translation:! 

‘Shaykh Hasan, the little decree-writer, 
with his poisoned pen, spreads on 
all sides false news ancl slanderous 


whispers.” 


Phe babbling dolt has been struck on 

the head with a mallet: there “is no 

need to answer his foolish chatter.’ 
are equally incorrect. S,*3 is an obvious error for S»» and though 
in Persian S~ is a mallet and 2; S~ is ‘to slap, the word here is 
the Hindi -\-» jhak, * nonsense;*’ and as the Hindi 6) marna is the 
Persian 62; zadan, &)\4S-= jhak marna 


‘ 


to talk nonsense’ has been 
Persianized into 02; ~<S»{ jak zadan. So the emended reading and 
translation is: 


Shaykh Hasan is an uncouth prattler 
and his) excessive and meaningless 
chatter (goes on). 


‘That fool of a chatterer has been talking SP e290 
nonsense, and no reply is the only reply 


oy nt 
a 
to his nonsense. Gl 


However, here is the satire maliciously ascribed by Nuru’d-Din to Kahi: 


Alas for Delhi and its shrines! Alas for 
the ruin of its palaces! 


Mian Khan Jamal is the judge (mufti) of 
Delhi but never gave his judgements ete 
gratis (mu/l). alge ou 

He is the Deputy Governor under ‘Tatar 
Khan and his face is like a donkey's 
even like his master’s. 


Shaykh Hasan is an uncouth prattler 
and his” excessive and = meaningless 
chatter goes on. 


1. Bada*uni’s Muntakhab, text, Vol. IIL, pp. 199-200 and Eng. tr. by Sir Wolseley Haig, Vol. ILI, pp 
276-277. : , ; . ; 
2. The MS copy of Bada’uni’s Muntakhah, Bankipore Lib. No. 536 £. 389b. is equally corrupt and gives 


\ 


. - ' . e . * * 
the reading: su lam 9 slew the JL SP OS Cee = 





KAHIT’S SHRINE 


Phough) it is the time of prayers and 
ablutions and the Reader (of the Qur'an 
has already ascended the minaret, 


Phat) destroyer of the citv, destroyer of 
the city, destroyer of the city continues 
with his excessive prattle. 


, AND DISCIPLES 


Aly bebe [9] nd she cay 
Pashic duly 


Sie 


< 


re 9 oye 8 
S S 


c 
wy or 


aa 
43. 


* This satire,” says Bada’uni, * runs into nearly 250 couplets but one 
of the divines of the city of Delhi, Shaykh Muhammad Kanbuh, gave 
a complete answer to it in a single verse: ” 


Nuru d-Din fool and what 
did his father beget in his folly! 


Is a 


fowl 


a 


Phat fool of a chatterer has been talking 
nonsense no reply the 
tw nonsense, 


ee : Pe 
SH ser ably 02 Nm 
lt 
his 


1S only 


a 

Public opinion, therefore, was not deceived and Nuru’d-Din’s 
attempt to use Kahi's name as a camouflage proved futile. ‘ My lord, 
Nawwab,” said Kamalu'd-Din Husayn of Shiraz addressing Nuru’d-Din, 
‘you have written something regarding the officials in Delhi; why 
should you not bestow the same favour on the officials in Agra who 
expect it of you?” * Because he has seen nothing in the leading men 
of Agra to make them worthy of this honour,” remarked Bada’uni.* 


reply 4! ">> 


KAnHIS SHRINE AND Disciples 


After establishing a record for longevity and mourning those who had 
mourned him, Kahi died in Agra. where he had spent the last years of 
his life’ at the age of 120 on 2 Rabi‘ Il 988 A.H. and was buried near 
one of the city-gates, the well-known Madar Gate,® named presumably 
like the other Madar gates of North India, after the popular saint Shah 


‘minaret’ not * pulpit.’ 


ele here 


as) 


means 


is * nonsense.” 


VUuntakhabu' t- Tawarthh, text, Vol 
Hatt lglon, Nwdia Oftice MS No 


Vath -anu'l-Crhara th, 


. 


j Wh: al a 


MIs a jh gone 
India Office MS No 
\r present 


cy 


aT 1 @o'goe ' 
Wb and 


aa 
wt 
hi 
93> 2) 9m 22 S54 Juul 
eb sh and Col 
His grave was near the 


Halubeany Labrary plas 
I he Haft Iqlom 
155 {. 364b) states 


cowl © pol cl 


a) 8 oy, 
Asafia State Labrar 
Madar 


»\ 


sa 
Hyderabad, MS No. 


a well-known place 


eso atl g ca! 


rave ow mean the 
I he ‘ 
appear i the MS of the Asiatic Society of Bengal as DD. CC. Phillott, note to 
p the A’in-i-Akhart, Cal. 1927 writes gate: my MS eall 

gl Jiao There was no need for the seen of interrogation: Sadar is a corruption of Madar 


linked vord follow 


Cyate 


\ 
sa 


words \> 


64/ of it 


, 


and but Common tout el 


thre 


Ja kao are net proper marie wath the that 


m yoyet nam a celebrated pla 


ba 
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Madar! Shaykh Badivu’d-Din 715-840 A.H. who had spent the last 
WO years of his life in India and whose shrine is at Makanpur. Kahi’s 
vrave existed tll at least 1218 A.H. when the Makhzanwl-Ghara’ ih was 
composed :* it bore then a lofty dome of stone and used to be visited by 
pilgrims.* 

Kahi had no children but he left spiritual heirs of whom at least 
two are known. The first was his sister's son, Mir Qasim Diwanah, 
who had accompanied Kahi to India in the entourage of Prince Akbar.! 
The second was his pupil, Mawlana Qasim Bukhari, author of the 
obituary chronogram: “ Mulla Qasim-i-Kahi is gone.”? Perhaps the 
nephew, a Miankali, ¢.¢., from Samarqand and Bukhara, and the 
pupil, a Bukhari, are identical, otherwise we have to assume Crit there 
were two different Qasims from nearly the same locality equally 
devoted to Kahi. Finally, there was the disciple Hazini. whom Ethe 
calls Huzni, though the //a// /qlim whence the derives his imformation, 
clearly mentions Hazini and though in the following * Fragment’ 
also cited by the Haft Iglim, the metre does not permit Hazini to be 
read as Tluzni:® 
It al IX thalt Wants to trace hii ancestor 

then do vive him this hint from Elazint 


Such is their patriotism that) the people 
of Kabul assume no other name but 
Kaka? or Bulbul tor Kaka + Bulbul 
Kabul + Kabul 


How faithfully has the pupil followed in the footsteps of the master who 
revelled in such equations as Apart a Part and Sweet heart 
Sweetheart!" 


lL. there is a monograph on the life of Shah Madar. known as Mirat-i- Madari. Bankipore Lib. MS 
No. 677 See also Bankipore Catalocue of Persian MISS, Vol. NVA, | 


Bankipore Gat. of Persian MS, Vol. VID pp 154 
Vakheanwl-Gharaib, Habibean; Library MS 


yp. O4-bb 


; rd . 
Bavazid Bivat, Histor mayun and Akbar, yy 85, Calcutta ed. LOE: 


- 


~ jee yi 


Hatt Iqglon, India Othoe MS No. 49 1 


> [van] yes ls Yo 4, 0d» [ ,e% | ly hoa \s 
. Haft lqlim, Asatiya State Library, Hyderabad, MS No. 465 f£. 418a: 
al agree 59 3! salah oy! 9 099) gO -B Sisiter 9 Sinn 5) gio 
According to the Muar'at-t-dhmadi, a Kaka was originally the headman of a converted Hindu 
community, appomted by the Pir trom amongst his fellow-converts to give instruction, settle 
disputes and to collect religious dues which he had to forward to the Pir; but in course of time 
the Kakas usurped power and tried to supplant the Pu Sce M.S. Commissariat, /distory of Gu 
Vol. 1, p. 157, 1958 ed, 


U. Kahi'’s letter, Bankipore MS No 1783 f. 98a - 98b. 


wat 





THE VALUE OF KAHT’S POETRY 


a HE Kahi who is, is dillerent from the Kahi who was. Kahi was 
a brilliant conversationalist but only five samples exist: of his 
ready wit; he wrote graceful letters but there is only one specimen 

to prove that he cultivated the art of letter-writing; he set some of 

his ghazals to music! and was a musician of repute but his treatise 
on music has perished;? he wrote a complete reply to the Busfan ot 

Sa‘di but of that mathnawi naught remains save the bare name * Gul 

Afhan’ and the opening couplets? he wrote on the astrolabe an 

excellent ode terminating with the praise of Humayun! but that ode is 

unfortunately lost, and were it not for the a/i/-namah of 35 couplets and 

17 verses of another ode preserved chiefly in the [aft Ilion, who could 

have believed that Kahi’s qasidahs were better than his lyrics? Finally 

even the lyrics have not come down to us in their entirety and the total 
number of chronograms of a poet who specialized in chronograms and 


lived for 120 years is 9. Such are the gaps in our knowledge; and though 
at first the discovery of the dean made me happy, | am now feeling 
that nothing is but what is not. 


Kans Wir anp Humour 


Kahi was admittedly a major poet of Akbar’s court. “Tam the 
straw and Kahi is amber,” says the poet-laureate Ghazali, commenting 
on Kahi'’s poetery®. This kind of punning reaches its height in’ Kahi 
Four fine examples are to be found in the a/if-namah where dal is both the 
letter dal and guide; ‘ayn is both the letter ‘ayn and eye; wali is both 
vicegerent and but; a/ is both red and family: 

Dal: * Call upon ‘Ali (the manifester of 


wonders); and in the © of that Call 
see the sea of his generosity. 


1. Bada’uni’s Muntakhab, text, Vol 
Thi 
Thid / ol ¥ falas $ +a 


5 
De 42 
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‘Ayn: In the ¢ of ‘Ali is the eye of God 

not | but the gwnosties say this: and 

they are wise, not ignorant, 
Nun: ‘Ali is a vicegerent and a prophet 

in deed; and indeed like him there ts 

none save the Prophet. 
May the Khariite’s blood congeal in his 

heart like a bud; and the rose-red 

blush of the hero bepaint the cheeks ot 

the family of “Al. 
Therefore Sabuli played into Kahi’s hands when, as mentioned betore, 
in communicating the news of the death of the Muslim convert Kuhana, 
Sabuhi said: ‘* Kuhan is no more.” ** Yes, *‘ Kuhan’ is ‘no more,” 
replied Kahi, punning on Kuhan which is * ancient” in Persian. 

“When you yourself are a picture-gallery why do you want to go 

to the picture-gallery?” asks Sa‘di; and when Kahi’s whole life was 
enigmatic, why should he have indulged in enigmas? Here are two 
specimens previously unsolved.! 


1. On Allah. Luther: 


None is aware of Elis | existence 
eternally He has been; there is no 
limit to Him. 


Or: 


None is) aware of His” existence: 
eternally He has been (the formula 
beginning with) YY whereof the end 
is al te, Wiest Yj): there is no 
God but God. 


2. On the Prophet. Either: 

Ever since [trod the path of | the 
Religious Law, | have drawn a line 
between Prophet and Muhammad. 

Or the reverse: 


Ever since | trod the path of the el ates. dy eed ay. & 
Religious Law, | have aligned myself 
with the Prophet) Muhammad. 


~ 


= . 
oe! Ah GQ ab dest 5! 


Could Akbar have imitated Kahi when he says in a double sense: 


* | don't take bhane: bring it not: | don't ; 7 “ 
play on the harp: bring it not. 


I] don't take bhane, bring wine I don't 
play on the harp; bring the lute?” 


TL have not attempted te solve this emma or th 
of dia Parebth teaestatron ot Popa oon Vw 
my Dhache cn Vunta teat, Vol 
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Kahi’s love of invective increased with age. * Most of your poetical 
ideas are stolen from others,” said the critics -to which Kahi replied: 
“LT never claimed that the poems were wholly my own. Take a pen-knife 
and excise from my diwan the verses you dislike.””! 

* How old are you?” asked the poet, Sultan-i-Saplaki. * | am two 
years younger than God,” answered Kahi. ‘ Nay, I thought you were 
two years older,” said Sultan. “ You are fit to associate with us,” 
replied Kahi, delighted at meeting a man whose tongue was sharper 
than his own. 

* What else do you want?” say the Persians. * If you want death, 
go. to Gilan.”* Similarly in Akbar’s time, Bengal was the Gilan of 
India: “* to reside in that province was like courting death.” In 985 
\.H. Mirza Oiwamu’d-Din Ja‘far Beg Asaf Khan IT was so displeased 
with the petty rank of a Commander of 20 assigned to him by Akbar 
that he decided to migrate to Bengal. En route, at Agra he met Kahi. 
* You are a smart young man,” said Kahi, “it is a pity that you are 
going to Bengal.” “| have no choice in the matter,” replied Ja‘far 
Beg, “| have put my faith in God; what is destined must happen.” 
* Beware!” replied Kahi. * Don't put your faith in God. He is the 
same God who made the entire family of the Prophet to perish as martyrs 
in the field of Karbala.” # 

Even in the days of Akbar the Proctor was alert and that craved 
wary walking. ‘The use of the narcotic bhang which is smoked, chewed, 
eaten and drunk is not forbidden by Islam and Kahi thought that he 
could sing its praise with impunity: 

Said the bhang-eater: “* A dog is superior 
to the man who eats not bhang.”’ 


Replied the saint: * Alas for the bhang- 
eater Whose eye is ever on grass like an 


ASS. 
* * 


"Tis bhane which makes the intellect 
bright: whosoever ¢hews bhang like 


vrass Is an ASS. 


1. Bada‘uni’s Muntakhah, text, 11 


yh rl nels wh 


, Thid., p 4 


t. Ighal Namah-t-Jahansin by Muhammad Khan, the Bakhshi of Jahangir, ed. W. Nassau Lees 


a 


Cal. 1865 2X y enya > yet! g wale ar IEW 6 a> Se S yam Wel > 


Slax fp ms ye ake! a 59; Vo « whe pte 3 > 


' al, 2a he lw 646 p> Sal phir & 2 vy 


mle dips 1p rete Eley’ 


>, Diwan-t-hahi o. Haft Iglim, India Office MS No. 49) Ethe 724 £. 904a, 
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"Tis like alchemy: chew a grain thereof so 
that the copper of thy existence may be 
transmuted to gold. 

* * 

Whosoever knows the secrets of God, his 
path is always among eaters of bhang. 


Through bhang is revealed the mystery 
of © Tam the Truth,® since every leat of 
that drug is in the form of Allah. 


For writing the last quatrain, the heavy hand of Shaykh Sadru’d-Din 
Nabi fell on the shoulders of Kahi who was arraigned before Akbar on a 
charge of blasphemy. According to the 7Thamaratwl-OQuds, as quoted by 
- the Ahizanah-i-- Amirah, Kahi made a preliminary inquiry if the Shaykh 
had tasted bhang himself. ** What has the Mawlana to say?” asked the 
Emperor of the Shaykh, his chief ecclesiastical dignitary, whom he 
held in such esteem that he used to hold the slippers before his feet. 
‘Tasted it!” exclaimed the Shaykh with indignation, ** God forbid! 
I have not even seen it.” “ | shall deem the Shaykh to be altogether 
in the right,” said Kahi, “if he were to take a litthe bhang and then 
declare that the secret mentioned by me has not been disclosed to him. 
Then he may judge me guilty and pass any sentence he likes.’ 


KaAnts CHRONOGRAMS 


Kahi’s chronograms have already been given but they appear 
more lustrous collectively, stripped bare of superfluous words: when 
unadorned they are adorned the most. 


1. On Mulla Farrukh who committed suicide in 956: 
Farrukh the madman: #\.2 ¢3-—950. 


2, On Humayun who died as the result of a fall in 963; 
King Humayun jell from the voof: 2%) »& 5! 


5. On Kamran who died at Mecca in 964: 
hing hamyran died in the hathah: 2, 40% Ol 4s Esk--965, 


lich Os 2-902. 


1. On Sang-i-Khara, Granite, who died in 966: 
The heart of the granite: \;\> S. 3s —966, 


Ahizanah-i-' Ayurah, Neval Kishore ed., p. 390. 
\ famous statement of the mystic, Husayn b. Mansur al-Hallaj, for which he was put to death. 
. Ahizanah-i-- Amirah, Neval Kishore ed., p. 390 Res O pam oS © olsals 
a 


rd es ie ir 


aule ds Sg of 3! @ UY a! ec. oy 5! Po 252 ode» | 


< 
a 
v 


Blaed Cole 22 oF - 92! 9! jo I St avs =: dm P _ 292 itS es » a’ of crs 


— os 
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5. On Sayyid ‘Asim who was killed in action in 968: 
Alas, ‘Asim has been martyred, Good God: 3 2 42\e 4- 
968. 


». On Khandan, Laughter, who died in 969: 
Laughter is dead: S\x> 24—909. 


7. On the Turk Sabuhi, a poet who died in 973: 
Ala poet (ata being the Turkish for father): G! j«.- 975. 


. On Ghazali, the free-thinker and poet-laureate who died in 980; 
A vile heretic left the world: #\© 5 Si S32 awe - DED. 

None of these obituary chronograms can compare in beauty with 
the central gem of the collection, at once S52 and Sea. 1. ¢., patent 
and latent, for the year gives the year; and consequently, the date is 
given in two ways, verbally and numerically. /¢ was in nine hundred and 
seventy two that the twins Hasan and Husayn were born to Akbar and 
the chronogram of their birth is: i was in nine hundred and seventy two 

which gives 972: 
66 od 9d 9 Skat gp deayy '' oe lw 
Kahi inquired of the date of their appearance; and the 
Intellect replied: ‘it was im nine hundred and seventy two” 
972. 

Other rare chronograms of this kind whose latent date is identical with 

the patent are: 
1. On Humayun’s invasion of India in nine hundred and sixty one: 


Nine hundred and sixty one: S23 2-— + 4e © which gives 961:! 


weak 5& Wh ae! a 
J Pr i ; yi 


39 r ty 
OL ont s 4 aay mye 
ee 


For the conquest of India, he left Kabul, the year of 
departure being “ nine hundred and sixty one” = 961. 
2. By Fayzi on the death of Ghazali in the year nine hundred and 
eighty: 
The year nine hundred and eighty: 2-22 3 40 4° «:— which gives 
980 :? 


! . 
$60 se a ew 8 mek Mae 
44 - to ~ 


Intellect gave the chronogram of his death in two ways: 
* the year nine hundred and eighty’ --980. 


1. Bada’uni’s Muntakhab, text, Vol. 1, p. 458 
2, Diwan-i-Fayzi, Bankipore MS No. 261 f. 352 b. 
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By Sa‘ida-i-Gilani on Shah Jahan’s departure from Kashmir 
for his second coronation on the Peacock Throne: when this 
happened it was 1043 since the Hijrah: 
It was one thousand and forty three since the Hyrah: 
yx j! Sha ae ee 9 op 9432 which gives 1043 A.H.: 


Sole y eli fad das 7 Syme jI Sly te Spe a oy she” 
It was one thousand and forty three since the Hijrah = \043 A.H. 
when he came to Delhi with (the halo of) royalty and a 
mighty army. 
The second hemistich of the couplet is also a chronogram! and gives 
1044 A.H. which is the date of Shah Jahan’s coronation on the 
’ Peacock Throne. 


4, On the death of Mir ‘Abdu’l-Wahid of Bilgram, 1017 A.H.? 


Pom 9 age oles Anem wes 6 chad 9 lie wid Sor 3 Sys dale =) = 
When the patent and latent Wahid went out (from the 
world), | said: ‘* One thousand and seventeen, the night 

of Friday, the month of Fasting and the third (day).” 


The patent date S)s¢ *)6-—is 3rd Ramazan, Friday night, 
1017. Now for the latent date , Sgas. =) 


The second hemistich: p5— 9 »50 ob «Asem Co 6 odie 9 152: has 
the numerical value of 1037; and in the first hemistich, the 
patent Wahid means the word ‘ Wahid’ composed of the letters 
g94+!}40+4.2--64148+4+4—= 19, whereas the latent Wahid 
means the letter * Alif’ whose value is 1. Consequently when 
from the second hemistich whose value is 1037, the patent 
Wahid i.e., 19 and the latent Wahid, ze. 1, go out or are 
subtracted, the actual value is 1037—19—1=1017, which is 
the latent date Spa. @&)6 of the death of Wahid. 


1. Similarly, all the other hemistichs of this remarkable ode of 19 extant couplets are chronograms, 
giving either 1000 A.H., the date of Shah Jahan’s birth: 
1000 ,\.- 5 alsa Dkr e's J!» 1000 3 \.c «> ,.3 She S92 a> 9 5 
or 1037 A.H., the date of his first coronation: 


10370 jks fle BS rg 1037 


po 3 pO dpe 5) abt rt 
or 1044 A.H., the date of his second coronation on the Peacock Throne: 


1044 She . 95) Ll'o 9 oS ge oe 1044 Sy oueT ab Yel #2 o> 9 2/5 


See my Mughal Poetry, pp. 59-62, published by Islamic Literature Society, 11 Perambur High 


Road, Madras. 
2. Subh-i-Sadiq, p. 4, 
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PROVERBS 


In his fondness for puns and chronograms Kahi was merely following 
the traditions of his times but the proverbs with which he has enriched 
his dean constitute a novel feature of his poetry:' there are 19 of them 


woven dexterously into the pattern of his songs. 
1. Practice makes perfect: 


How well the cup-bearer fills the cup of 
wine: aye, practice makes pertect. 


2. Save black there’s nothing worse than yellow:* 


The black-faced rival has become yellow S9) theme ey ed 3p) hee jl 


with = jealousy ave black — there’s i : 
Tr \ ‘ rm ~~ = » Ww 
i oP g nog? A 


nothing worse than yellow. 


A happy time to you! You have given me a happy time :4 


With pure elps of wine, the old man of Aint, oni atm 3% 


the tavern is vivine me a vood tine 
a happy time to him whe ts giving me a 
happy time! 


1. No rose without a thorn: 


The henna-dyed palm of her hand is a Syle ae ad Sy td! 
thornless rose, although in this garden . 

of life, there is no rose without a thorn, pie, Boxe cl 

= — 


Lifeless like, a painting on the wall: 


Kahi, a sweetheart in whom there is no 
trace of fellow-feeline is in the eves of 
the men of vision a (mere) painting 


on the wall. 


1. Iwo other features are that he has ghazals in every radi. with the exception of ~ and € ; and 
that, like Amur Khusraw, he set some of lus chazals to music. ¢.¢ 


Pat ery eer 2 “393 ont SP ROR EY 


b a ~ 5 “ > 429 ge? 9 S 9 Ke AY) I - 


5 gre Pp gh ale yk, ; a 5 pad gale 

See Bada’umi's Muntakhah, text, Vol. IIL, pp. 174-175 

The Oxford Dutionary of English Proverbs by Snuth & Heselune, p. 664, 2nd ed. 

The hero's tace is red; then comes the white face, then the yellow, then the black face of the villain 
Cit. the proverb ole Slas » pg 2959 He 

The proverb ts s?, > \e uty SF > y Ss Ss! 


Oxf. Dut. of Eng. Proverbs p. 949. Ch. Hafiz ( Diwan, Bombay ed., p 


cola sles 5 loo J gine So Rat s? Gar 2? 
Sa‘di (Qasa’id, p. 59, Teheran ed. 
+97 7 79 ae aS) os rs ~~ 
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f. 


After black clouds, clear weather:! after pain, there is pleasure: 


& , . . ee > . , te te 
ince thou ha t hit me with the arrow of Okie fog cept ail i 43 55) Gym 
separation, give me also the draught 
, ° ‘ . | - os & Ae c* 
of union to drink, for they say: ** after ep el ee CLS po Aa gh a 
pain comes pleasure.” 


4 


7. | am the same old Ahmad:? 


Phink not that my love has grown less 
than it was last year: nay, | am the 
same old Ahmad as ever I was. a ae 
& What is gone, is gone: the water which has flowed down returns 
not to the stream :* 


© heart, seek not to be rent again by her 5 Se > sl 
amorous stroke: that water which has are : . 
flowed down will not return to thy ~ SPH 4% 1% ys vs 
stream. 


© Whatever the Qalardar says, he has seen (with his inner eye 


bor mae, Samir’ hath chosen’ those 
eyes of thine: Tam a Qalandar and a 
Qalandar speaks with insight. 


10. Every rise hath a fall:$ 


Pvery rise hath a fall save only thy 
beauty which ave cannot wither. 
»#« 


ll. One touch of nature makes the whole world kin:? 


One elance of that lunar Beauty has 
made me her devotee: aye, one touch 


; \ 
of nature makes the whole world kin. i) eh 


el O>— 


12. A (whole) city and only one rose (therein), i. e¢., unique :* 


“fair as a star when only one is shining in the sky.” 


‘There is no rose like unto her in the city of NS pers Ogd | bP 3! Qe oH 
pretty people: she has revived the 


«“ . Se ar : w 
proverb: “a (whole) city and only FOS PAA fe 
one rose (therein).” 


re 
~ 


1. Oxf. Diet. of Ene. Proverbs, p. 4, Ind ed 


2. Chl Amie Khusraw: 'y a bh aes! a5 Sle ble 


4 ~ 


+ Ot. Sa‘di (Gulistan, p 10, Tihran ed SH j \) P Sym * 


1 The proverb ts: dg” 02.2 Jig” 4m ® 50 js 


». Samuirt raised the speaking calf at the time of Moses. See Qur'an, XX, 85 and 95. 
6. The proverb is: 4! 95 


~ . ' ‘ 
-* ye* $90 9 4-5 SS Ss pm ae : ®, Js '5 Od 


Jami says in praise of man 3% 95 gh 9 . Re! Sem 9? we Sf 


vee Dihkhuda’'s Aitad-1- Amirali wa Hikam, Vol , p. 1O4l, Tihran ed. 


4 
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13. The unruly tongue endangers the wholesome body: the red 
tongue endangers the green head:! 
The nightingale said to the bud: “ put a "Se 9 ee ed es ip) 2 ed dre 
stop to thy praise of the cypress: the red AP : 


“* a! ca . : 
tongue endangers the green head. Yt ee gH ~ Oh) 


4 4 


—s 
14. Everything returns to its origin:* 
What wonder if they return to India: 
everything returns to its origin. 


! ‘ 
he 6 ~~» s\ 


/ 


15. Be kind but register not your favours in mind: goodness 
and upon the water cast: 
I'd like to see thy face reflected in my 
tears —so voodness do and upon the 
walter cast. 
16. A lamb at play but a lion in fray: 


“Tis an old adage that one should be a eee 
lamb at play but a lion im fray. 


)- AA. » o> *> )- 
17. Ttis not with saying, * Honey, Honey? that sweetness will come 
into the mouth: the mouth is not sweetened by saying, 
“How sweet lS 
By thinking of her lips 1 shall not attain 
iny desire: the mouth ts not sweetened 
by saying, * How sweet!’ 


18. The diflerence is that between heaven and earth: 


Between that moon-bright face and the Dnnyge 9 ole 
sun, ‘the difference is that between 


heaven and earth. wela 


19. Leave well alone:’ striving to better, oft we mar what's well.* 
© heart, the more union thou seekest BL pee Ol ret 6 bog Gem de 2 YO 
the more separation dost thou find: ’ : 
hast thou not heard, * Striving to better BE Gee & tp & IT oot 
oft we mar what's well?”’ : 


The last proverb reminds us of the following inscription on a tomb- 
stone: “* | was all right; | wanted to be better; so | am here.”’ 


1. Cf. Dihkhuda, Amthal wa Hikam, Vol. IL, p. 893, Vihran ed. 


25 pe aktd 5 579" See ge bear iT ata a y age & 


A translation of the Arabi ale! 5) 3 go? 5 
Sa‘di, quoted by Dihkhuda, Amthal wa Hikam, Vol. 1, p. 967: 
se 310! des ya 9 Sr So 2 


3 a> Gobly 52 a> 


. have not been able to uwace this proverb 
See the Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs by Smith & Heseltine, p. 563, 2nd ed 
Cf. Dara Shukuh, cited in my Mughal Poetry, p. 78 


SS el ‘y\@>o > 5* yo *- Sy 3s 9% Jey one 
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QuoraTions BY KAHI 


Generally things are not found unless they are sought save quotations 
which are not sought unless they are found. In other words a suspicion 
arises in the mind that a passage is a quotation and then the search 
for the original author begins. In Kahi, however, the search has been 
rendered casy by the clues which the poet provides: 

1. Kahi’s poetry has put Hassan to shame and it does not become 
thee, O king, to be indifferent to the welfare of Kahi: no other 
fault has been ascribed to Mahmud save his failure to 

appreciate Firdawsi: 
Vy Dharm mle oie aS Cale! Ole 


kk KOK OK OK 


se 9 7 


When the heart is made gloomy by Kahi’s poetry, it turns to 
Sana‘ for light: 
le gh 5! oe) P Of2 o9% PD sm > 


4 4 7+ 


O King, look upon Kahi with favour, for even as thou art the 
Khaqan of the world, he is Khaqani: 


gua a~ 8 Sh Ova » aS l, 2s 


é - 


ce 2» 4) RWSL 
Ss ‘ 7 


‘Attar was a master in poetry: as a pupil of that master has 
Kahi obtained mastery in poetry: 


oS skal ooS Li ol aSGl stu! 25 Silges Ant gpl silo sles jl es 


5. Jami’s poetry makes Kahi drunk: ‘Attar’s makes him mad: 


cil jles “Ab |! Sy "mes ds othe FE jl ceded 2b oy 


Should Kahi’s poetry reach Persia, it would enslave Sa‘di 
and Salman (-i-Sawaji 


Io be 9 Gdmw Sys ok. pyle Dl gf pet SI es 


J / 


In mathnawis Kahi follows (Amir) Khusraw, but in lyrical] 
subtlety he equals or even surpasses Hasan; and the reply he 
wrote to the opening ghazal of Hafiz has brought him the 
appreciation of Sa‘di and the admiration of (Amir) Khusraw: 


' , \ : 
| . « - ‘ 
) 2X or ey wo |, >? wir SSA Spe He je 
~ 


“4 4 4 


* * * Kk KX * 


- al - « 4 * 4 “sl “| “4 *| 
(part amy )? Saws =o a) Pa) SUsu 5) 


' 
WO _~ raw 229\— WW! ge 
— ~ ~ = / 


From Firdawsi (d. ¢. 411 A.H.), Sana’i (d. before 550 A.H.), Khaqani 
id. after 592 A.H.), ‘Attar doc. 627 A.H.), Hasan of Delhi (d. 727 A.H.), 
and Salman-i-Sawaji .d. 778 A.H.), Kahi (d. 088 A.H.) may have 
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81 
drawn only inspiration; but from Anwari d. c. 587 A.H.), Sa‘di (d. 
after 680 A.H.), Amir Khusraw d. 725 A.H.), Hafiz (d. 791 A.H. 
and Jami (d. 898 A.H.), he has taken ideas, words, phrases and even 
whole hemistichs. Here are the stolen wares recovered from Kahi. 


Kahi Anwari 


Rumi?* 
ques “Fee Aw 2 os Lo Le 
~— —_— 4 — 


Ale ack ala 


Is 5 ~~ & Se a 


‘lo “—r 
w-"27 Se 


Diwan-i- Anwari, p. 18, Neval Kishore ed., 

Shibli’s Sawanth-i-Mawlana Rum, p. 56 

Kulliyat-1-Sa*di, Gulistan, p. 34, Vihran ed 

Thid., Vasa'id, p Ww) 

Kahi is quoting Sa‘di who has quoted fron the Holy Qvran, Ch. XXXVI v. 80 
Diwan-t-Hafiz, opening verse 

Kahi is quoting Hafiz who has quoted Yazid I, the Umayyid Caliph: 


Sie! gr?’ * Vi lol 5» 6 a2 Sats 3u Ai Ga-e  & gamell #0 
Diwan-i-Hafiz, Bombay edition, Karimi Press, p. 209 
lhid »~pP 23 10. Thbid., p 13 Ll. Jbid., p 2359, 
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Kahi Hafiz 


< “ 


BI pk Om gee SB pe atl oe plese SE 


Si» wa ' ‘ ¢ . . - . 2 a 
gh od p<? —s oO 4a, 39 . +> & > oe > 


. ere + : le, ve 
IZ +! ares Am >) 29) Pr 


Ais dalged oS je! GS ge at 


— 


paila) aS 3 ikl me ww ode 
o ae 


ees 0D 9 ed a daly 9 wil) 45)» 


SSE 5S GN SS pane 9 TF pe 


Vy hae pe a =) a2 ions wl 


» 3) ws we) 5! adn 2 ore pop 
ole gd ma Ol ge Slope jl et 9) 9 ewe 2g gh AK oye SS 
| 


21) O92 Bree 9 pm 9 Ke 29 28° 3 Ny Hayy Salle pwnd js 


ment jl ky lig rc ple jl oy: wd ole gaelicd 5 7ad iy Oli os 


4 
: ‘ . " 
oo c—— Wy ce! Oo aj als ae 
5 SLY ee ) 
Onn Am —) ok Qh r+» —) SH 
% 


) \- 
omy - FF JP 


10} A bene yb alt 32 ~ yw aN gm 


y* “yO eer ‘ 
poam Ode baja bs Hjeo sony 


Amir Khusraw 


Diwan-i-Hafiz, Karum Press, Bombay ed., p. 225 2. thid , p. 9%. 
Ihid., p. 25 4. Thid., p. 13 9». Ibid., p. 146. 
Ibid., p. 129 7. Ibid., p , 8. Thid., p. 216. 
Humayun ne slab ye x ob a3 
quotes Jami (Audliyat, Neval Kishore ed., p. 190): 

ee lad gel Ob 258 oct OE dy wo 215 25 
who has quoted Hafiz--so Kahi ts not the only delinquent. See my Diwan-i- Humayun, pp. 5-6. 
Diwan-i-Hafiz, p. 131. 
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Kahi 


So far the reproduction has been literal: elsewhere it is in Kahi’s own 
words. 


Kahi Rumi 


— 


° th. AY * les Om ie 
Pr Ae Ja Ses ae + 


SAL wl, 3 


‘ 5 5 ! : | -|.° 
Lt awe UO J? tar uw s> Se S'S 


aw Qi. )- oS lcs! re) — os! ee 


Kahi 


Bike 95 pant a iV OLS yh ong} , 


ok °) Se eT rs ae b& 


e-) ei 
| | 


— ll ele p> 5 S +b 


al 5 re) Bas Dy, Cae Ss widn pe VY cee 32 lw 


Lartd oy die Aylo gi Cue |! BOLD Sige dat cp ltl Olden 


In all fairness to Kahi, however, the borrowing is by no means 
unilateral: if Kahi has taken from others, others also have taken from 
Kahi. Ghazali, the first poet-laureate of Akbar, wrote an ode in imitation 
of Kahi’s ‘ obligatory poem’ on the elephant; and various expressions 
used by Kahi find their echo in the verses of Qasim Arslan (d. 995), Fayzi 
d. 1004), Jahangir and Nur Jahan, Shah Jahan and Mumtaz Mahall: 


Kahi 
+) Se » Ce te f 


ee Sst! 05» 


4 


1. Jami’s Dusu/ and Zulaykha, pp. 50, Neval Kishore ed 

2. Jami, as quoted by Bada’unmi, Muntakhabu't- Tawankh, text, Vol. 1, p. 19. 

3. Jami, Aulliyat, p. 538, Neval Kishore ed 

4. This is the first verse of Rumi’s Mathnour 5. hid, v. 10, 

6. Diwan-i-Hafiz, Karimi Press, Bombay ed., p. 217. 7. Ibid, p. 12. Thid., p. 20% 
9, Unfortunately I have lost the reference to the dnean where T found this verse, 
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Qasim Arslan Kali 
, 


Sido ee POS ’ poe oles SES US 3! Wes 


k | : : Pos *) 5/0 1G the 
WS 9 ol 8 Dt wee 8 |) vm | wh MS peep AE meet jy! op AXo!) 


~ w 


Jahangir Kahi 
Az luge Ni Sop r6 ly gg 26S! CHe s95 Gast y2 
ola) yl 3° GY 92> 9 pred > 


‘ “ “she oe i k . 
-¥ Baws Zz iene 1° S Fo a> 


Nur Jahan’s Reply 


. ~ <n ¢ ‘ 7 , ‘ 
aw loos 6 oe Acad ») atone Ab sles > GN des ole AK 3! 


pl otk 
Shah Jahan Kahi 
YRen sd jhe! ge Say Slt 1 Rnd jt ae! ge Xe gd Re 
Mumtaz Mahall’s Reply pprten, ot Mijas sp pte) Sauteed 5) 
\pRee pp Aijre pr Olpm old cme jy 
It is not surprising if Jahangir and Nur Jahan, Shah Jahan and Mumtaz 
Mahall should have used the very words of Kahi, for his lyrics were sung 


in the halls of kings so says Bada’uni. Finally the following verse has 
cither been wrongly ascribed to Humayun by the Riyazw’sh-Shu‘ara:4 


cu! cals ol “aslen AS aed es treet 
or else Humayun has quoted Kahi: 


cml aces gl Ala AS Cee noc 


~ 


Sal ARIS ge 5) hos GD) Cee 
Kaus DEVOTIONAL VERSES 


Maligned as a heretic par excellence, Kahi did not deem his acceptance 
of the Divine Faith or even his deification of Akbar as incompatible 
with Islam for in his devotional verses which comprise (a) two poems 
and a fragment contained in the MS of the diwan (bh) three verses of an 
1. Diwan-i-Qasim Arslan, Bankipore MS No. 249 f. La. 2. Thid., £. 23a. 

§. Diwan-i-Fay zi, India Office MS No, 3155 f. 278b, 4, Bankipore MS No, 692 f. 468a 
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ode cited by the Manaqib-i-Murtazawi, a theological work submitted to 
Shah Jahan in 1054 A.H. (c) an alif-namah of 33 verses arranged in 
order of the Arabic alphabet, preserved in the Haft Iglim and d 17 
couplets of an ode found partly in the Haft Iqlim and partly in the 
Managib-i-Murtazawi, Kahi, after honouring the Prophet, as an 
orthodox Muslim, hints at Akbar being the Imam of the Age and then 
proceeds to an extreme praise of the Caliph, ‘Ali, typical of the 
Ghulat Extremists). These excellent and original odes are the only 
specimens of Kahi’s qasa’id which have survived. 


In praise of the Prophet! 


kveryone’s coveted objective is Ahmad: den! det 
he is the Katbah; and the Black Stone 
is his dark mole. 


One by one hundred is the (waning 
beauty of (fair-faced) idols: thy daily 
waxing beauty is one into one hundred. 


Since thou art the intercessor of the 
sinful, what is vicious im the world shall 
be virtuous. 


“Tis for thee alone to recene on reyect 
hoever as not thy votary is a herets 


Kahis hope hes in thy grace: tmtinite 1 
the kine’s revard for the bewvar. 


In praise of the Prophet and ‘Ali? 


Whoever makes a public claim to be a gla oy sl. 
~~ 
Savvid, be he even a= saint, is a 
pretender. 


A Sayyid is he who reveals in his person 
the disposition of Muhammad and the 
venerosity of Murtaza ‘Ali. s* "mad aa 


In praise of Akbar and ‘Ali 


Whom God has made His vicegerent by Ad pt gm eles iy lWe mle AS cee 
investing him with His vrace, in him® 
‘ * i] . 
is the manifestation of God and aoe 9 [Am JH 9)° 
Muhammad and ‘Ali. 


In praise of ‘Ali 
Deny not the Beatifie Vision; open thine GlEK, 
eyes and inspite of the Mut‘tazilite," 
behold the radiant lustre of the Family py 
of ‘Ali. 
1 & 2. Lucknow MS of the Diwan-i-Aahi >» This verse obviously applies to Akbar 


1. Phe Muttazilites demed the Orthodox Doctrue that God on the Last Day would bé visible to men’s 
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Adore ‘Ali and fear not to die, for save rt ge SEI) 2 pee 
God none is Eternal or Everlasting. , , ie 
, sel 9 le spd lam ym as 
Vere Jers H+ ” 
‘Till eternity the light of ‘Ali shall irradiate ala Gow fe yg ad Al ay 
the turquoise portico (of the blue sky ik Mic ; , 
this the Eternal Pen has inscribed. ~) dele, day 919 GH- 
In ‘Ali’s praise has Kahi written this wines 93 2 goce Bd sen Ue 
lyric! and strung these pearls: no one ee 
ever adorned the bride of speech like ges gS Pear 2 IF 
unto him. 
, ecemba 
Incarnations of *Ali® 


He was Adam and Noah and Enoch and 
also Abraham even as he is the son 
of ‘Imran. 


Some times Isaac and Ismatil and anon 


he is David and Solomon. 


And he told) Mustafa such thines on the 
meht of Ascension that the mind is 
bewildered, 


Oper | 
Alif- Namah: 44 3! 


1 — Haft Ighm, India Office MS No. 49. 
(= Thid., Asiatic Society of Bengal MS. 


H = /hid., Asafia State Library MS (Hyderabad). 


“Ali. comes first, viorious be his UNe i 
pomp; and in his praise, speech biaiet os - 
) 
is dumb. Cd 9 deol we! Loy yo aK! 


' , 1 ' 
we — ene cg! - wall 


The cause of the two worlds is 
‘Ali: the Almighty God is not 
but he.? 


With “Ali and “Ahi alone be friends 
that he may lead thee to pomp 
and glory. 


|. This ghazal occurs only in the Lucknow MS of the Diwan-i-Kahi. 
2. Vhe Managib-i-Murtazawi, Bankipore Library MS No. 495 {. 1 14a states clearly: 


2, ot 
which, in the Bombay printed edition, p. 95, is converted to 


s en 
~ 9 sham ed 

bor the doctrines of the Ghulat “ which appear to be endemic in Persia and always ready to become 
epidemic,” see Professor E. G. Browne's Literary History of Persia, Vol. I, pp. 310-311, 

The word * “Ah occurs in the Holy Qur'an, Ch. Il vy. 255, as an attribute of God: eraal! ball ge : 
* He is the Most High, the Great.” 

C 9 2 T gel 6. C gel 

As early as 653 A.D. extreme views as to the divinity of “Ali had been propounded, inspite of *Ali’s 
own strong disapprobation, by the converted Jew “Abdullah b. Saba. Professor E. G. Browne, 
«A Literary History of Persia, Vol. 1, p. 220. 





THE VALUE OF KAHIT’S POETRY 


Tha: ‘Ali’s praise God hath proclaimed? 
this is well known to those who 
are pertect. 


Jim: Life and the world depend on 
‘Ali: if thou hast the courage, 
die for him. 


“Lis ‘Ali who will intercede on the 
Last Day: sing his praise, O man 
of virtue! 


‘Ali is the Caliph by order ot the 
Prophet:? it is chimes ical for hi 
opponent to covet this ttle 


Call upon “Ali (the manifester ol 
wonders) and in the C of that 


1. tb» ,) 
‘ - er som a - 
Call see the sea of his venerosity. HIN VHP oe” 9 


In ‘Ali all the atoms (of the 
universe) take pride for he ts thi 
nonpareil. 


From ‘Ali the Prophet derived his 
prophethood® (and) because of 
him did Gabriel shed his wings.” 


Wax cloquent ino “Alls praise 
sweeter ‘tis than limpid water 


Chant *.Ali’s praise and his family’ 
on thy tongue, month and year. 


Shin: In ‘Ali’s” praise let thy speech 
be honey: be vrateful to him 
and thou wilt’ be happy and 
contented. 


1 C&H a 


Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal, as quoted by al-Pakin 


for no Companion of the Prophet Wi o much 
distinction revealed as tor *\h jel 2 alli ys, ! ; , d= Jossgh Tarkhu 
Ahulafa of as-Suyuu, p. 107, Lahore ed liid., w * 500 vers v revealed in favour 
of * Ah.” 


I 3 ole 

He ssn 

bor the Hadith-1-Ghadir, see “Mbaqgatal Anear, Volo dP. L. Nizarne 
I 5! wanting 


‘ 
2? a guide —and also the letter > 


lirmizi relates on the authority of Zavd b 


Arqam that the Prophet 


Of whomsoever | am the master ‘Ali is the master 


ce 9! nal \ 9! n*l 6 « > 7 
When ‘Al was testing the trenchant Zul Piqar, Grabriel spread hi 


and 
three of his wings were cut! 
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Sad: On ‘Ali and his family ‘tis best to 
spend wealth and riches by the 
hundred million. 


Zad: The arm of ‘Ali ibn ‘Imran! 
That is better than the blows 
of Rustam son of Zal as a 
controller of the kingdom. 

‘Ta: From ‘Ali seek union with ‘Ali: 
who seeks God from God is a 
* Substitute.’’? 

Za: ‘Ali's enemy is sinful and ignorant: 
to oppress ‘Ali’s friends is to go 
astray. 

‘Ayn: In the ‘i’ of ‘Ali is the eye of God 
not I but the gnostics say this, 
and they are wise, not ignorant. 


Ghayn: ‘Ali excels in all) branches of 
knowledge: minus him the value 
of others is minus, 


“Ali bestows extinction and 
existence: warn (others; “in 
the mornings and evenings.” 


“Aliis self-existent and omnipotent: 
the judge of the Religious Law 
and the destroyer of Antichrist. 


‘Ali’s help suffices for supermen in 
quest of perfection. 


Lam: Ali’s grace is for his friends; and 
inevitable is perdition for his 
cnemies. 


Mim: Save ‘Ali, seek no favours from 
others: he is the lord of the 
kingdom under all conditions. 


Nun: ‘Ali is a vicegerent and a prophet 
in deed; and indeed like him 
there is none save the Prophet. 


I Shey 
he higher grades of mystics are Substitutes J 2); eus 209) and Poles oles 
Phe oly Qurvan, Ch. NNNITT 4 Vor sgl ; “verth tans sental and ignorant 
Soounm-all MSS. Phe transitiwe S¥%4) ay used loosely for the nuetransit Sys 
NE Is ye and also the letter 
NIL MSS Sted 9) sic! but obviously Je Dy quoted trom Holy Qur'a 
I wanting 


9 by Vbeemerent and © Tout 


Jf 
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Waw: “Vis the time of the manifestation 
of the radiant lustre of ‘Ali: 
alas for him from whom he has 
veiled his beauty! 


Ha ‘He is God’ is ‘Ali’s role in the 
Chapter * Sincerity ’—and_like- 
wise in the whole Our’an, whether 
in the Chapter * Light’ or 
* Accessions.” 


Lhere is ne God save Ile: 
and unless thou art dumb, say 

There is no youth [save ‘Ah, 
no sword save Zu'l-Figar]. 


I have firm faith in the family of 
Muhammad: © ‘Ali, we seek 
succour from thy family. 


Thy slave is Qasim-i-Kahi who 
has bowed low his head in thy 
service, 


Thou dost control the waters of 
Elysium® and I seek flowing 
cups at thy hands. 


So long as love and beauty remain 
in the world and beauty is 
adorned by the beauty-spot and 
down, 


May the Kharijite’s blood® congeal 
in his heart like a bud: and 
the rose-red blush of the hero 
bepaint the cheeks of the family 
of “Ali! 


Holy Qur'an, Ch. CXIL v. 1. 

Ind., Ch. CXII 

Ihid., Ch. XXIV, 

Ibid, Ch. VI 

Phe entire hemistich consists of undotted letters. 


\pplauding “Ali's bravery, the Prophet said at the battle of Badt 


Vial! 92 » ay q . YJ s q 
lartkh-i-hamil, Vol. 11, p. 58. 


Pod ST te. sf Si and (x22 Ch. XXXVI of the Holy Qur'an 


Abu Nu‘aim quotes “Atryyah who quotes Anas who quotes from the Prophet: 


Kawthar is a stream 
im Paradise and Nh will drive away 


therefrom, on the Day of Judgment, those who do not belong 
to has part Whoever drinks from Kawthar will never be thirsty.” See Manaqib of Ibn Shaht 
Ashub, Vol. II pp 127-128, Bombay ed. 


In 661 A.D. ‘Ali was assassinated by Ibn Muljim, a Kharijite or Theocratic Separatist 


lL + 


is red and also family The hero's face is red; and the villain’s black, 
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Opr Il 
In praise of the miracles of ‘Ali 


I-= Haft Iqhm, India Office MS, No. 49. 
MM= Managqib-i-Murtazawi, Bankipore Library MS, No. 495. 


This ode consists of the following 17 couplets whereof the first 15 
are cited by the Haft Iqlim, India Office MS, No. 49/Ethe 724 f. 503b 
and the last 2, which are wanting in the Haft Iqlim, are found in 
the Managqib-i-Murtazawi, Bankipore MS, No. 495 f. 24a and 210b, 
with the prefatory remark “2,5 2& @\§’’ [Qasim-i-Kahi says] in 
both instances. When Muhammad Salih Kashifi Tirmizi, who died 
in 1061 A.H., presented his Manaqtb-t-Murtazaut to the Emperor Shah 
Jahan in 1054 he received a reward of Rs. 5,000 and a female elephant-— 
so says Awrangzib’s historian, Khafi Khan in the Muntakhabu’l-Lubab,' 
Pt. 1, p. 605, Cal. ed. 1869. Kahi’s ode, therefore, though it lacks his 
takhallus, is not of doubtful authorship especially as couplets 6, 7, 11, 12, 
14 and 15 are common to both the //a/t Iglim and the Manaqib, and to 
some of these copulets vz., 11, 12, 14 and 15 the Manaqgib adds the 
prefatory remark: 45 2S «, Bankipore MS, No. 495 f. 199a, 157b, 
2Sib, and Il4a. 


I f. 503a-503b 


In a pleasant dream I saw, one night, the 
beauty of [Murtaza] ‘Ali Haydar,  , . 
the son of Abu ‘Talib [‘Imran], the 2%" os+s~ ral ol J! ol bk 
Commander of the Faithful, who shall 
vive the thirsty, drink from the waters 
of Elysium. 


) 


wy a) Ge oe ar. ad co ren a co 1 


He placed inmy hand a register wherein SpOls 4 ob Sy 524) p52 Ketsls,ua 2 
were inscribed the names of men: % 
“ : > he 5 5 pi eae F 
1 opened it and lo, the name of “Ali, SOP fo ORDO po Cee 6 POG 0d gn 
king of men, led all the rest. 
- 2g dl Soaiy Cle OES er ale SIF Gd Cad diac ne ol 9 AF CnSte wile af ns 
- ~ 
Ba ge pple! cole Neb 9 at gy a! 5M my © odrgT > aad lew Gog am — de!! pS pla 5! 15 
2. Muhammad b. “Ab b. Shahr Ashub (d. 588 AHL), writes in his Manaqib: 
tat ella J a» wys ys 4e- Cy uw?! a v\a rg S56 be 2 902 a.>) Ps pa _ yp gs 
“Ali's full name is Murtaza ‘Ah Haydar Abu ‘Turab son of Abu Talib ‘Imran (see Managib of Ibn 
Shahr Ashub: 9! ,.¢ CJ le J! et) and his titles are (7) King of men 3!ayels (ii) King of 
Vicegerency Ce Vgels (iii) Lion of God J'a-t) (iv) Friend of God & gs and also according 


to his own statement in the Ma‘aniu’l-Akhbar of Shaykh Sadduqg Muhammad b. Babawayhi (d 


S81 AHL.) the eye of God and His tongue and His hand: oa: 9 Salall OL » Signe bi ’ 


~C ay 


. rhea pe ‘top of the register;) and 32 pe‘ Chief Officer.’ 
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*Ali, the exalted and sublime, the Friend 
Jol God], the eminent Vicegerent who 
confers crowns upon kings and is the 
head of the Princely Order. 


None hath such affinity with Muhammad 
as ‘Ali: Muhammad is the city of 
knowledge and “Ali is its wate. 


Since vicegerency is superior to prophet- 
hood,* therefore did ‘Ahmad take ‘Ali 
on his shoulders for breaking the idols 
of Azar.4 


If. 503b; MM f£ 100a 


If Murtaza ‘Ali is not the Lion of God* Sls 
why did he take the rine from the : 
hand of Muhammad durine the night j3~ 0! ms » 
of Ascension 2° 


>? —S > 
P 4 


If. 550b; MM f. 246a® 


The strong arm of that king of men was sy abla 
the hand of God;* otherwise how 
could anyone have wrenched out the 
door of Khaybar ?!” 


1. For the Prophet's Tradition Wk de 9 wleli eae) ST am the city of knowledge and ‘Ali is 
its gate,” see Mujtahid Sayyid Hamid Husayn's monumental work *‘Abagatu’/-Anwar dealine with 

this ‘Tradition, Vols. | and II, Lucknow ed. 

The Prophet) as God's Friend {9 is superior to the Prophet as God's M 

to oy At 2 I,J! 

After the conquest of Mecea, the Prophet mounted on the shoulders of “Ali to break the idols in the 


ssenger a whene« 


Ka‘bah. * I could not sustain his weight (of Prophethood savs “Ah, “so he said to me Get 


up on my shoulders;’ and [T got up on his shoulders,” «cu J> 5 s0ad de 1 Ju 


re) J - = @fr 2 
See the Tartkh-i-Khamis of Husayn b. Muhammad, p. 86, Vol. Il, Cairo ed. According to Kali 
however, ‘Ali got up on the Prophet's shoulders because Vicegerency is superior to Prophethood! 
Sic! Azar, Abraham's father, was a famous idol-maker; hence the idols in the Ka‘bah are 


poetically ascribed to him by Kahi 

Cf. Jami in the Tuhfatu'l-Ahrar: ye Vy 6 ae 2 5 also n. 9 below 

For having an earthly object ofz., a ring, on one of his fingers, the Prophet, during his Ascension, was 
repeatedly challenged by a Lion, whenupon the Prophet threw away the ring and th: Lion 
disappeared. Later, while offering his congratulations on the Ascension, “Ali laid the ring before 


the Prophet! See MM f. 100a; Bombay ed 


9p~ DI may : 


> re: % Ve yen# gh! pa! oi c 3 I pm wile odry 


, 
gate ba 

MM quotes this verse without giving Kahi’s name 

So T but MM soyel for 4= 

So | but MM) wanting 

See n. 4 to the first couplet of this od 

In the battle of Khavbar “Ah performed great feats ol prowes Having lost lis shield 


the lintel of a door which he wielded etlectually in its stead.” Muur'’s Life of Mahomet p 
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If. 50%b 
Ile wa ull in his cradle when with So» “am, wo Pp dy S520 Agu 3 
masculine courage he tore a serpent 
in two and received the name of 


Havdar® from his mother. 


If. 50%b: Alashkadah under Kahi 


A. the sanctuary of the Katbah was the dw 6 de wt Ca te 
place of his noble birth.4 people si ; i . 
gathered thick round him like moths ) L ANap Ope Hope Ge po yy 
round a flame. 


I f. 503b 


While in prayer, he was so absorbed that 
he had no consciousness of self, though eat ; hngheti 
blood-red gashes were made on his leg : ~ old OS: Ame bd 
for removing the bud-like arrow-head.® 


If. 503b; MM f. 199a 


The heavens obey his commands; where- 4! jis 
fore, that he may say his prayers, the ie ; 
sun which had set rose again in the J9* 3-— »? 
western sky.’ 


rn TP) 


ate 


My emendation: in all MSS) 4°94 for 3! sag» 
A pun on 43 Lion and 5° «» Serpent-killer. 
The infant ‘Ali saw a serpent trying to attack him in his cradle: nothing daunted, he seized the 
ser ent’s head and tore it open with his fingers: $2! Cap gd 9% 9 odaadl A> lo ile 
SIMs ge Sel g led eee! | See Managib of Ibn Shahr Ashub, p. 189, Vol.11, Bombay ed. 
. Successive traditions bear out that Fatimah, daughter of Asad, gave birth to ‘Ali in the interior of the 
Katbah: 4-08)! Og» oh le Sag se! Cor abd O! See Bitgrami’s Siraju’l-Mubin, p. 47. 
» is ‘any part of the body.’ 
In the battle of Uhad the leg of ‘Ali was pierced by an arrow, the head of which remained stuck. 
As ‘Ali would not consent to its extraction because of the pain it would cause, at the Prophet's 
suggestion the arrow-head was extracted while ‘Ali was absorbed in prayer and he did not feel the 
pain atall. Ci, Faridu’d-Din ‘Attar d. 627 A.HL: 
IE 22 59) we 3 a Dle-= gx 3! jhe 52 aS She 
Also Jami, Tuhfatu’l-Ahrar: 
es ot EY hee ge ly kgs 
oor gt walbee yn) os J” be, do Dye al Sy, 
>f oh.al 9 Cady os” vl pe See Sole S392 
3s 1a) vs 39> S| ave Sen) will pe 
a Te ars a 
Og 265 ame ge SS 
5b 31> ge! > we a3 
p> pola > > s | t 
o - at t . 
oe Ju fea re | 2 wt 
7. The Prophet was receiving a revelation and his head was resting in the arms of ‘Ali who had not 
offered his pre-sunset prayers. ......And the sun set So the Prophet prayed to God to bring 
the sun back for “Al. Says Asma, the daughter of ‘Umays: “ I saw the sun set; then I saw it 


rise again after it had set; and it lingered on the mountain and the earth; and this happened 
at Sahba in Khaybar.”’ 


-.> P — Y La 9 woolly Soll be caaty y a £ le aed Call larly e oy L213 lel ols 
Tarthh-i-Khamis of Husayn b. Muhammad, p. 58, Vol. II, Cairo ed. 
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If. 503b: MM f. 157b 


By his knowledge of the unseen world p lan 
he prevented a couple in Kufah from 
consummating their marriage, for the 
husband and wile were really son and 
mother! 


“Tis not stranve if the demon of the 
appetitive self should obey his orders, 
lor in his pre-natal existence he had 
kept a monster in misery for a long 
tume.* 


If. 503b: 


By his wrath and merey Nusayr was 
repeatedly put to death and restored 
to dife? as if he were performing one 
of Christ's miracles all over again. 


\t Kufah, ‘Al summoned a newly-married couple and proved to the elderly bride that the young 
bridegroom Was hier own son whom sh had che sert d at childbirth on his head Was the 
identification-scar of a stone which she had auned at a doz that had come to soifl at the 
abandoned baby 

Bog? Do bag! 0o Sgr WI Dom DW GH Wd gi aged — @ 


St \elert o's a) = 7 <= »>S Sy 's9 


et o-Ks >y \By® yp > sak JIS” ap, 


4 


MM f. 157b and Bombay ed. p. 131 See also Manaqib of lbn Shahr Ashub, pp. 17 


ol, , Bombay ed. and Jami, Shawahidu'n-Nubuwwat, p. 273, ‘“Umdatu'l-Matabi ress 
Vol. I, Bonl 1 i S/ hid Vub 173 latu'l-Matali’ P 


On seeing “Ali, a monster immediately left the Prophet's presence | =! slab be jes | 
he was the same monster whom ‘Ali had wounded for trying to sink Noah's Ark: 


\e ylair onl © yl w SA) eid -® sr J glo ao Db ya! ey ‘we | -y “s4- —-! 
S!2 »* Ss She 


See Managqih ot fbn Shahr Ashub, p. loo, Vol. Tl, Bombay ed. and Vashariqu’l- Anwar of Rajab b 
Muhammad al-Barsi (d. 801 A.H.) pp. 105-106, Bombay ed. According to another version, the 
monster was kept chaiw/ by *Ali who loosened the bonds in the Prophet's lifetine See Tuhfata'l 


VMaialis, p. 103, Tibran 


12 94 & Jgeok Ls) at eSube |, gy? ' —? OF vu 
4 =) ; 4 > 


In tus Managdh, p. 12, Vol UU, [bn Shahr Ashub quote \bdu'llah bo Sinan as saving that 
Muhammad b. Nusayt an-Namirt of Basrah believed that God had manifested himself ui ° Ah 
shereupon he was put to death by “Al and afterwards restored to like Lem! jut this onl 
contirmed Ibn Nusayr in bis beliet which he re-asserted and so he was again put to death and 
restored to lite This happened a bundred times | ye so & says Ashki of Qum, Bada’um 
Vuntaklab, text, IDL, p. 180: 2 gee ea ype | de 2 gare odd es alg nat Geis 


Nevertheless, | prefer repeatedly mstead of the precise a hundred tunes or yb se 
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If, 503b; MM &. Il4a! 


Whosoever sows in the soil of his heart 
a single grain of dislike for ‘Ah will 
never believe the story of Salman in 
the desert of Arzhan.* 


MM f. 


While offering his prayers that mine of 
bounty gave away a [ruby-] ring to a 
beggar’ for his heart was free of. all 
thought of money or jewellery. 


MM f. 210a® 


He came to the Seven Sleepers ol Ephesus, 


As! a> ee | ee eee, 
riding on the mornine breeze, for like 


4 


* ! | 7 
- Le .s — Siakew «) 
Solomon, the air was subservient to > 28 wr Usmek 


him.® 


Lo be continued 


Hapi Hasan 


Bombay ed. of MM: “a? £9 a~\ 

One day Salman Abu Abdi‘tlah al-Farisi, called in’ Persian Ruzbih, was in the 
between Bushire and Shiraz and saw a pride of lions. Suddenly 
his helplessness he called pon 


desert of Arzhan 
a lion contronted him and in 
Al for aid who appeared and drove away the lion. There ts a 
spot known to this day as Maqam-i-Salman. He is buried at Madain. See Isabah, II, p. 224." 


Ranking, mn. 1, p. 572 in Vol. To of the English tr. of Bada’uni’s Muntakhab. Ct. Salman-i-Sawaj.: 


\ ols esa 4 a> 


ot or TF 5g! Gta ve be Oe aed —_ = 


and this verse of Salman was quoted by the ex-king Humayun when he was soliciting help trom 
Shah Tahmasp of Persia. 


te 
\cquired trom ‘Tawq b. Harran as the spoils of war was a ruby-ring worth a fortune which “Al! 
bestowed on a beggar who had otherwise failed to obtain alms<in the Prophet's mosque: “Alt was 


engaged in prayer; he held out his finger and the beggar removed the ring. Managqib-t-Murtazawi, 
Bankipore MS No. 495 f. 24a 


a ple che? ot > 31 


Os on » a a P ‘ 
c 4 -* &- r=! , Lb 3 s = Ei 9 J\ite ae 2 -sf€ )i «ils a 


n diy ad ,-\3 


Ss 


For *Ah’s air-travels on his flying-carpet (acquired from the village of Handhaf in Damascus) which 


could ascend so high that angels could be overheard cursing the enemies of the Prophet's tamil 
see Manaqib-i-Murtazaut, Bankipore MS No. 495 f. 210a: 

, é = oes . 
p 2 Sy Gad a pa sabeee Duel <8 We 3! gl OF 9-26 Jb) joel SStae 4  \ne ab a Pa) 
o det JT 5i.5> 
‘Al met the seven sleepers of Ephesus who acknowledged lis salutations, ihid., f. 209b: 


| 


- ors | pe \ le p Ae! al ph ire! 





NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


1. GESCHICHTE DER ISLAMICHEN 
LAENDER, 


Abschnitt: Die Chalifenzeit, Entstehung 
und Zerfall des Islamischen Weltreichs 
(History of Islamic Lands, Part1: The khi- 
lafat Period, The Rise and Decay of the World- 
wide Islamic State). Leiden (E. J. Brill) 
1952. VIII 136 pages; 6 maps. 


HE present publication is the first part 
T of Volume VI of a recently planned 
work, Handbuch der  Onientalistik 
(Handbook of Orientalistics), edited by 
Professor Bertold Spuler of Hamburg. The 
second part (on the Mongol Period), by the 
same author, is expected to come out soon 
and is to be followed up by part 3 (Modern 
Period) which is to include contributions 
by Professors R. Hartmann, W. Hinz, 
G. Jaeschke, Dr. E. Klingmuller and Pro- 
fessors O. Spies and B. Spuler. 


The scheme of the Handbuch is a very 
comprehensive one which comprises a wide 


range of topics covering the whole field of 


West-Asian Orientalistics with Special refe- 
rence to Islamic Culture. Each single topic 
is dealt with ina volume to be issued in 
several convenient parts or fascicles. The 
series has been designed to have the follow- 
ing volumes :— 


I. Aegyptology (1.Script and Langu- 
age, 2. Bibliography 3. History); 
Sphenography (1. Language, 2. 
Bibliography, 3. History); 
Semitistics (1. General, Aramaic 
Etc. 2. Arabic with its dialects, 
Aethiopic). 

Iranistics, Tokharian. 
Turkology. 
History of Islamic Countries. 


VII. Armenian and the. Caucasian lang- 


uages. 


It is further intended to add some supple- 
mentary volumes, to wit,a volume dealing 
with Oriental Law and Music; another on 
Islamic Philosophy, Medicine, Navwural 
Sciences, Historiography and Geography; 
and a third dealing with Papyri, Diploma- 
tics, weights and measures, and the deve- 
lopment of script in Islamic lands. Each 
of the volumes, or eventually each part of 
a volume, will be independent of the 
others and practically complete by itself, 
being issued ‘*Z.wanglos,”’ i.e. with no cons- 
traint of either the time of publication or 
the serial order. Two such parts appeared 
in 1952, namely Vol. /, Aegyptology, 
section 2, dealing with bibliography; and 
Vol. VJ, Section 1, which is the subject- 
matter of the present notice. 


The object of the proposed series of these 
books is to present the various topics of 
Orientalistics in outline, based on authentic 
works, and composed in a terse and lucid 
style, of which the part under review is a 
model. Nothing of importance has been 
left out, and yet the long story of the cali- 
phate period is told in chaste German with- 
in the short space of only 116 pages. |The 
Prophet’s life and work 18 pp. the first four 
caliphs 17 (2-10-2-3,) pp., the Umayyads 
14 pp., the Abbasids 54 pp., Spain 13 pp.,| 
Another 17 pages cover a Table of Rulers, 
a Bibliography and Index. 


The book is also furnished with maps 
which give a clear idea of : 


SB Islam in Spain, A, C. 711-1492: 
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» ILL. The extent and development of 
the Empire of the Caliphs, in the 
West and in the East, upto A.C, 
759; 

Western Asia about A.C. 1020, 
showing agricultural produce, cattle 
breeding and mineral wealth; 
Europe and Western Asia about 
A. C. 1100 (with special reference 
to the Crusades) ; 

Western Asia about A.C. 1204 
(after the 4th. Crusade, showing 
places of industries and Sea Ports. 


With ali these good features, the work is 
beyond all doubt a great performance for 
which Prof. Spuler deserves to be warmly 
congratulated. His editorship of the entire 
series is surely a guarantee that the same 
degree of excellence will be maintained 
throughout the ten volumes to be published 
under the scheme. 


One could however, differ from the author 
in the matter of transliteration of Oriental 
words and names adopted by him. He has 
indicated the long vowels by placing the 
usual stroke over them but he considers the 
diacritical marks which distinguish certain 
consonants peculiar to an eastern language 
from their respective simpler counterparts 
superfluous. His argument is that the 
specialist would be ina position to know 
the correct word even without any diacriti- 
cal marks, whereas for the layman the dis- 
tinguishing marks matter little (p-2). ‘True, 
but besides the specialist and the layman, 
there is another class of readers whom it 
would be a pity to ignore. I mean the 
young scholar of Orientalistics who happens 
to be stillin his ‘early Semesters’? and for 
whom a full transliteration is undoubtedly 
a great help. 


Some misprints have unfortunately crept 
in, and a list of corrections appears on page 
136, but it does not cover all the errors. 
Some of them are noted below: 


Page 15, line 18, word 4 delete the final ce; 
p. 16, 1, 16 for ‘insgesant’ read ‘insgesamt’ 
p. 25, 1, 16, for ‘Madschus’; p. 126, 1. 1, 
‘Die’ read ‘Der’; 
P- 133, 1. 29, for 
*Muhadschirun.’ 


*‘Muhadschirm’ read 


july 


Throughout the book (Including Map 
Ifl) Stands ‘Asetbaidschan’ instead of 
‘Azerbaidschan’ and that inspite of the 
prefatory note on page 2, line 4! 


A. SIDDIOI 


MY LIFE AND EXPERIENCES by Mohd. 
Abdur Rahman Khan, A. R.C.S., B. Se. 
(London), F.R.A.S. pages IV, 359. Published 
by the author and Printed by Krishnavas Inter- 
national. Hyderabad-Dn. 1951. 

Y Publishing My Life and Fxperiences, 

B Professor Abdur Rahman’ Khan, 

retired Principal, Osmania University 

College has laid his innumerable students 

and friends under a great debt of gratitude. 


‘The book is divided into four parts and 
each part is subdivided into a number of 
chapters. 


Part I. deals with his “Student Life and 
Brief Family History.” Part Il. covers his 
service at the Nizam College and in the 
Educational Dept. Part III. is devoted to 
his work at the Osmania University. Part 
IV. gives us a resume on his ‘Life of 
Retirement and Academic work.”’ 

Prof. M. A. R. Khan gives usa _ glimpse 
of his ancestors who originally belonged to 
a Maulvi classin Ghazni. As time passed 
on they settled in Arcot, the then flourishing 
city of the nominal Nawab Walajah of 
Arcot. From here his ancestors moved to 
Hyderabad where they settled permanently. 
It was on 5th Oct. 1881, that Prof. M.A. 
R. Khan was born in a house in Mukhtar 
Ganj. 


As a child of 5 of a well-to-do family he 


was admitted to kindergarten school. The 
headmaster of the institution was the great 
scholar Muhib Husain. It was he who 
inculcated in the bey the taste for Persian 
and Arabic and love for hard work, and 
integrity, which stood him in good stead in 
later life. The influence of his excellent 
teacher should have created in him a diffe- 
rent taste for the humanities but strangely 
enough he showed a remarkable aptitude 
for the exact sciences. He cultivated a iove 
for the humanities only late in life. His 
enthusiasm for science was roused when 


he first saw that “One of the rare good 
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features of the School was its collection of 
minerals and petrological specimens, stu fled 
birds, and charts of astronomical and _ geo- 
physical phenomena.” 

After passing the Middle School Exami- 
nation Prof. M.A.R. Khan came _ into 
contact with Prof. Andrews who still 
further developed his passion for experi- 
mental science. This aptitude and taste 
for science received an impetus and pushed 
him into the Nizam College where he 
chose Physiography with other subjects 
because, “it ensures a COntinuation of some 
physics and chemistry, along with an 
introduction to Geology and Astronomy, 
subjects leading to field work and observa- 
tion of heavenly bodies.’’ 


After the death of Prof. Andrews in 1898, 
Prof. M. A. R. Khan had to wait till the 
2nd term of 1899 belore any tutorial help 
could be obtained from his new Professor, 
Doctor Aghornath Chattopadhyaya who, 
besides being a great educationist, has 
earned lasting glory as the first in Hyder- 
abad to sufler because of his memorable 
part in the freedom movement (1883). 

On his return from England Prof. 
M. A. R. Khan rejoined duty at the Nizam 
1913. Here 


College, on 23rd December, 
his zeal and interest in Science was respons- 
ible for organizing the Laboratory in an 


excellent manner. ‘This in itself is a 


NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


tribute to his work. 

Sir Akbar’s name will always be rem- 
embered for establishing the Osmania U niv- 
ersity. ‘lalking of University scheme, we 
would add that Sir Akbar took the idea 
from Sir Salar Jung I. It wasin the early 
eighteen eighties that whole scheme 
discussed and it appears in India under 
Ripon by W.S Blunt, (pp. 327-331). The 
contemporary Urdu newspapers welcomed 
it. 

The title of the book gave us great hopes 
that the autobiography of the Professor 
would throw light on the social, cuitural 
and political aspects of life in Hyderabad, 
but here we are sadly disappointed. We 
thought that we would find a number of 
sketches of his contemporaries who made 
a great name in Hyderabad, such as 
Maharaja Sir Wishan Pershad, Nawab 
Imadul-Mulk Bilgrami, Sir Akbar Hydari 
ete. 

At the close of the book we find a list of 
his articles written on scientific subjects, 
followed by others on the ‘humanities. 
This valuable bibliography clearly reveals 
the fact that the greater the scientist, the 
vreater 1s his abiding love for the human- 
ities. 

We sincerely congratulate the author on 
his interesting work. 


was 


K. SAJUNLAL 
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